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PREFACE. 


rpHE iol lowing Lectures, with the exception of 
the lust, were delivered in the course of my 
residenc(‘ at l^^te^borough in th(‘ Summer of 1880. 
They are now publislied in fullilinent of a promist^ 
madf to some who lu'ard tliem. It was my object 
to shew tlu‘ direct bearing of the difhirent articles 
of our Mistotic Faith u])on our vii^w of tln^ world 
and of life. For this ])urpos(‘ the form ol' devo- 
tional instruction has many advantages. In this 
kind of teaching it is impossible to forget th(‘ 
practical issues of belief. The loftiest thoughts 
necessarily assume the character of motives or 
guid(;s to action. There is no fear h^st tlu' (Veed 
should appear to be mei'ely a collection of proposi- 
tions leading to certain intellectual consecpumces. 
It is felt to be the inspiration of duty. The lacts 
of the Divine Life reach with a present force to 
all life : tlie*y reach to our life* 

•<> 

I have assumed as the basis of my exposition 

W. b 
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that the Creed is accepted as true in the full torn. 
‘ which is current in the Western Church. These 
things, I presuppose, wc believe ; it remains to 
(tonsider the present meaning and effects of our 
belief. Starting therefore from the familiar text 
I have endeavoured to determine the relations of 
the different sections of the Creed to one another, 
and the significance of the separate clauses. In 
<loing this T have sought to meet the wants of 
those '''dio without technical knowledge are will- 
ing to give to the great problems of life which the 
Creed illuminates that careful and sustained thought 
which their paramount importance demands. To 
s<d;tle them by a perem])tory effort is to sacrifice 
the blessing of mental discipline and the growing 
strength which comes from the realised conscious- 
ness that the first (tospel has an answer to our 
latc^st questionings. 

But while I have had in view a popular treat- 
ment of the subject I trust that anyone who wishes 
to follow out in detail the topics which are touched 
upon will find that the arrangement which has 
beeii followed will give a conviuiieiit outline for 
study. For the sake of such readers 1 have added 
a few nodes which deal with some points more 
fully than the limits of the Lectures allowed, and 
also suggest some lines of enquiry w'hich my ex- 
peneiice has shewn me to be fruitful. 
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There can be little doubt that the ‘ Apo*stles' 
Creed in its main substance .re23rcscnts the ^aptis- 
inal Confession of the middle of the second Century. 
But as such it assumes the fact of communion 
with the Christian Body. It does ii'ot tlicrcfor(‘. 
< contain any articles in regard to the Institutions 
through which the divine facts set forth in it are 
brought, home to men. The doctrine of the Sacra- 
ments and the doctrine of C^liurch organization 
arc implied as matters of experience, and not for- 
mulated. The fulness of the life of the Society is 
recognised as flowing from the Holy Spirit, but 
nothing is doflned as to the exact modes of His 
Operation. 

There is an equal absenct* from the Creed of 

• • 

all statements of abstract dogma. Nothing that 
is subjective flnds a place in it. It is silent on 
tlii^ theory of justification. It has not even re- 
ceived as an additioji the key- word of tht^ 
Council of Nicaca, ‘ of one substance (essence) with 
the Father,’ which later controversies made neces- 
sary for the interpretation of the Faith. 

On both grounds it is impossible that, the 
Apostles’ Creed should supersede the special Con- 
fessions of particular Christian societies, while it 
underlies them. But though it cannot be taken 
in itself as a complete expression of what we hold 
in regard to the facts of our Faith, it brings before 

b 2 
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iis those facts in their simple majesty, and en- 
courages us day by .day to bring our interpre- 
tations of them to the test of the whole historic^ 
Gospel for thv guidance of our own lives. The sam(^ 
abstract statements cannot always convey the same 
meaning. 

Each age, each Church, each believer, will 
indeed read in the record of the historic Greed of 
Christendom a peculiar message. Wc learn its 
power by listening to its message to ourselves. 
The voice which wc can hear now has been inadc^ 
audible to us lirst; and answering to this is tln^ 
special work which is committed to our accom- 
plishment. 

It has been my di‘sire to indicate' what seem 
to me to be our obligations in asserting and ex- 
tending the claims of the Faith, as calling to its 
service not one class of virtues or one type ol* 
cluiracter or one type of jvork, but all virtues, all 
characters and all works in the fulness of their 
distinctive energies, and according to the forms of 
their most effective operation. Looking with oj)on 
eyes*upon the facts which w(i belicwe and upon 
the manifold life in wdiich thc'y have been em- 
bodied through the ages, with due regard to the 
authority of the Society and the ade,quate fulfil- 
meiat, by the Spi^it^s help, of his pt'rsonal duty, 
' let each man be fully^coiivinced in his own mind ’ 
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and bring the offering of himself to God’. IVfean- 
while if any tliought which, is suggested hf^re is 
allowed to make more clear the living foite with 
which our Faith deals with the tloubts, the 
difficulties, the speculations, the hopes of to-day ; 
to inspire one fellow- worker with a new confidence 
in maintaining a conflict where each victory must 
disclose# fresh fields to compier; to suggest that 
more than one controvc^rsy which troubl(5s and 
divides us turns on topics which we have no 
faculties to discuss : that will be a full reward for 
anxious reflection. No one, I think, would ven- 
ture to speak on sucli things, unless he looked 
baok to the charge* Avhich has been committed to 
him. 

. * • 

If our prayers need the purifying grace of 
the Spirit, what shall we say of our attempts to 
set forth the mysteries — the revelations — of the* 
(iospel ? Brethren, pni^ij for us. 

Bbaemab, 

Sept. 23 , 1882 . 


B. F. W. 
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1 . 


FAITH. 



Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the test of 
things not seen. 

Hkbr. xi. 1. 


/ believe; help Thou mine wnbelief 

Mx\rk ix. 24." 

Great is thy faith: he it done unto thee even as thou wilt. 

Mattii. XV. 28. 



T N the course of the following Lectures I pro];foso 
to point out what appears to me to be the 
force of the main articles of the Apostles’ CrecMl, 
the Creed of our Baptism, the one Confcvssion of 
Faith which has been the immemorial bond of 
Western (Christendom. But before we can 

speak of a Creed, of the object of Faith, we must 
speak of Faitli itself, which is the life of Creeds. 
The Creed is the word, but Faith is the power 
which appropriates it. 

What then is Faith? If I wore to say that it 
is the absolute condition of all life, of all action, 
of all thought which goes beyond the limitations 
of our own minds, I should use no exaggera- 
tion. Why do I believe and act as believing 

that the sun will rise to-morrow ? that the fricrul 
or the father will not fail me in my need ? that 
wrong will not for ever go unpunished ? No ex- 
perience can ever penetrate the fiiturc while it is 
future ; and the past in itself can give no pledge 

1-2 
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Faith the condition of Life: 

for that which will be. These are truths 

which, as far as I can see, are wholly beyond 
qucsdon. Yet we do not rest in them, as if they 
expressed the whole truth. We ourselves add 
from ourselves that which gives general validity 
to the results of observation. We affirm, we are 
so constituted as to affirm when the discipline of 
life has done its work, that the phenomena of 
nature arc not arbitrary, disconnected events, but 
the exj^ression of one fixed will : that character 
is not a transient manifestation of chance feeling, 
but a solid growth bearing its proper fruit: that 
good and evil are not names alterable at maifs 
pleasure, but signs of that which lie was torn to 
fulfil and to abhor. By Faith, that is, in 

dealing with the commonest circumstances of life, 
we penetrate the future, we enter on the unseen : 
we grasp it, we embody it, we try it, we commit 
ourselves to it with a confidence which nothing 
can shake. Belief deals with that which 

has been or with that which now is. Faith 
claims as its own that which is not yet brought 
wHhin the range of sense. It is clear then that 
we cannot get quit of our dependence upon Faith 
by doing away with Religion. We live by Faith 
however we live. Perhaps, it is a sad possibility, 
we can die without it. 

But while Faith does thus underlie all life it 
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finds its most characteristic exercise in spiritual 
things. Spiritual things are in a peculiar sense 
unseen and eternal. Other things pass, as it were, 
from earth out of sight, out of time ; but these 
come to us from that loftier, sightless' timeless 
order to which they properly belong. None the 
less they belong also to us. As we were made to 
live in relTition to the visible, we were made to live 
also in relation to the invisible. We were made 
to seek God, made to seek the One, made to seek 
unity in the many parts of our own personal nature, 
unity in our relations to the great world in which 
we are placed, unity in our relations to Him in 
Whofti wo are. Keligion is the striving, how- 

ever impcrfec^y, partially, even unconsciously, after 
this unity ; and it is by Faith that we are enabled 
to make the effort to gain it. In this aspect, to 
borrow the image of the Patriarch’s dream, Faith 
is as the ladder joining earth and heaven on which 
the angels of God find footing as they fulfil their 
ministries of love. 

But hero we have great need of caution. 
The very breadth and grandeur and necessity* of 
Faith cause it to be marred by many disguises and 
simulated by many counterf(*its, such as credulity 
and superstition and conviction of the truth of 
a thing. Credulity is not Faith. That indolent 
abdication of the responsibility of judgment in 
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favour of every pretender, that superficial assent 
lightly given and lightly withdrawn, is utterly at 
variance with the intense clear vision and with the 
resolute gr^sp of Faith. 

Superstition is not Faith. To clioose for our- 
selves idols, whatever they may he, to invest with 
attributes of the unseen world iraginents of this 
world, to brood over shadows, is to dchiy Faith, 
wliich is at every moment active, progressive, busy 
with the infinite. 

Conviction is not Faith. Wt? may yield to 
what we admit to be an inevitable intellectual 
<ion elusion. Our o])position may be silencetl or 
vanquished. But the state of mind winch is 
thus produced is very ofttm simpjy a . state of 
i‘xhaustion and not of (piickening. Till the heart 
welcomes the Truth, it remains outside us. As a 
mere logical result, we have no sympathy with it. 
It does not in viri ue of its own nature enter into 
us to fill up a void in our being. 

Setting aside then these and other like counter- 
feits, we ask again. What is Faith ? What - especi- 
ally is religious Faith ? It is an old, old question ; 
and yet like the oldest <juostions it is ever now. 
For the word Faith, like the words God and Truth 
and Life, does not stand for one fixed, defined, 
dead idea. It sums up all tlie experience which 
men have gained of a vital power. The 
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Thj^ idea of Faith, 

parables of being on which we look change wifch 
the widening of thought: so too do the inter- 
])retations of them ; and it is through thesf^ in- 

t(/rpretations that our conceptions of the greatest 

* 

objects of the mind are filled up. Each generation 
therefore of necessity is able to ap}>rehend some- 
tbing more of that which the word Faith reprcisents. 
Bizt neve^tlieless the essential properties of Faith 
always remain the same. 

Faith is in every ago, under all circumstances, 
chat by whicli man lays hold on the realities whic;h 
underlie the changeful ap2>earances of things, and 
gives substance to hope, that by wliich he (‘<nt(‘rs 
into Actual communion with the ]>owers of the 
unseen world and brings their manifestation to 
a sovereign test. It is the luirmony of reason 
and f(H‘liTig and purpose. It is, to say all briefly, 
thought illuminaU^d by emotion and concentrated 
by will. By this^ energy the creature, is 

lifted out of the limits of self. By this ‘the 
person’ in all liis fulness readies forth to the 
completion of his individuality. By this th(» be- 
liever strives forward to that fellowship in w^iiclx 
aloiuj is rest : he in God and God in him. So 
Faith is consummated, and in the consummation 
w^e sec writU^n large the characters Avliich mark in 
a rudimemtary shape the comiiionest actions of our 
daily lives. Faith in God illuminates that faith 
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ih law, in character, in right, which we have as 
made in the image of God. 

When we think of these things we see what 
Faith is in its essence ; and we ask next what is it 
in its application ? 

Faith — and I speak now of Faith in its coin- 
j)lctest form, of religions Faith — Faith, I answer, 
as applied to onr present life is a principle of 
knowledge, a prineij)le of power, a j>rinciple of 
action. It may be qnickened and intensified: it 
may be dulled and neglected. As it is used so it 
Avill be fruitful ; and we are severally responsibh^ 
for the use which wo make of it. 

Faith is a j^rinciple of knowledge. Jtist as 
thought turjied inwards lays open the laws of our 
own minds : just as thouglit turned outwards notes 
the recurrences of the visible order : so revelation 
tells us what we can as yet know of the invisible 
and eternal world, and J^aith makes the message 
her own. We cannot obtain the facts of this 
higher order in any other way. If we arc to have 
the knowledge it must be brought to us. We are 
so«^ constituted that we can recognise the validity 
of a new revelation. We can welcome the message 
with assurance, but we cannot draw it out ol* 
ourselves : we cannot lift up our bodh^s, much less 
our souls. Tlie truth is forced upon us at 

every turn. Reason is unable to rise beyond th(^ 
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• 

bounds of our personal powers. Reason is baffled 
by the contrast, by the coexistence, of God and 
man. Reason stands paralysed by the grave. • 

In this sense it is most true that we believe in 

* 

order that we may know: most true that Faith 
goes before understanding. For Faith gives us 
the facts on which we can build our conclusions 
aft<,irwards.* It is as the eye of the soul which 
penetrates into new regions and gathers hew 
treasures for the exorcise of thought. There 

cannot then be any rivalry, or opposition between 
Reason and religious Faith. They move in regions 
which are absolutely distinct. When Faith has 
done *her work, the work of Reason begins ; 
and convprsdy the peculiar work of Faith be- 
gins at the very point where the work of Reason 
is ended. Faith carries the believer forward 
where Reason acknowledges the bar to its own 
advance. Faith sees the assurance of thv. 

unity of being in the gathering up of all things 
in the Son of God. Faith sees the reconciliation 
of the finite and the Infinite in the Incarnation of 
the Word. Faith sees the certainty of a futrre 
life in the Resurrection of Christ. Reason, 

it may be, accepts these facts of Faith and in 
their light iiiter]>rcts the guesses and the as- 
pirations of mankind, resolvers the discords of 
our manifold existence into their primal bar- 
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* * 

moiiy, traces onward ilie convergence of the lines 
of life to their common centre. It recognises in 
thefli the satisfaction of the as])irations and of 
the constitution of man. This is its appropriate 
office. But the facts themselves are gained by 
Faith. Faith is a principle of knowledge. 

Again : Faith is a principle of jjower. If we 
were to listen to sojne we might su^^pose that 
Faith is the portion of childhood and old age, an 
infirmity of the weak and the ignorant. And yet, 
if we will be honest with ourselves, we shall con- 
fc‘ss that there is nothing great and noble in the 
world, nothing which calls forth the admiration 
and the love of men which is not sealed wkh the 
sign of Faith. To feel the reality of some- 

thing above us, above our teinj^oral experience, 
above the limit of our single lives ; of something 
more enduring than the shows which we see, more 
glorious than the visions which we IVame ; is just 
so far to rise to the possibility of a more tran- 
scending triumph. It cannot indeed but be so. 
For Faith not only apj)reluuids the unseen, but 
epters into vital union with it, and so wields, 
according to its strength, the powers of the world 
to come. We all know what is the sus- 

taining, inspiring, compelling force ^vhich a great 
name, or a great empire, or a great cause brings 
with it. And God offers us all, whatever we may 
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scGui to be, a name with which no earthly nobility 
can compare, a citizenship which brings a loftier 
dignity than the proudest inheritance of national 
glory, a cause of which all other causes able to 
move us by the claims of purity and knowledge 
and freedom and justice are but fragments and 
contributories. If we can by Faith welcome the 
<livine gift. knowlc‘dg(i will pass into love ; and 
love will nerve with might. Faith is- a 

])rinciple of jxnver. 

Once again: Faith is a ];)rinci])le of action. 
TIktc was a time^ Avhen it was usual to draw 
a sharp line between rdigious and worldly 
things.* That time has happily gone by. We all 
at last acknowledge more or less that all life 
is one. * *But perhaps our t.c'iujdation now 
is to acquiesce in worldly motives for right-doing : 
to'stop short of the clear confession both to ourselves 
and to others that as citizens and workcTs Ave take 
our share in public businc.ss, we labour to lultil 
our a})pointed task, because the lovti of Christ 
constraiiieth us. And yet T do not see that any 
other motive has that })ermanence, that energy, 
that universality, which can support our efforts 
through failure, or niake them indL'jAendent of 
praise, or bring them into harmony with the 
< countless activities of life. ♦ 

If we do believe that Christ the Son of God 
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famo down from heaven to earth and drew all 
men to Him upon the Cross, then even in our 
huft*iiliations and defeats we shall be enabled to 
wait and trust. If we do believe that He 

is with ns all the days — through the days of sun- 
shine and the days of gloom — we shall need no 
other voice to ciheer us in sadness. If we 

do believe that in Him all things in earth and in 
heiiven are by the Divine will reconciled to GoT), 
then we shall be assured that there is something 
greater than our jealousies and rivalries and 
divisions. And if we do believe this, if we 

f(‘el the inspiration of this knowledge, if we feel 
the stirring of this power within us, wo shall not 
stand idle whiles the great stream of human affairs 
rolls by us. Our indifference would be our con- 
demnation. Faith — our Christian Faith — 

is a principle of action. 

Faith, I repeat, is in its essence the power 
by which Ave grasp the future, the unseen, 
the infinite, the eternal ; and in its application 
it is a ])rinciple of knowh^lge, a principle 
ot* power, a principle of action. It is then on 
man’s side the condition and the measure of 
divine blessing. By faith we lift up the sight- 
less eye and it is openc'd : by faith we stretch out 
the withered arm find it is made whole : by faith, 
bound hand and foot with grave-cloths, we comii 
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forth from the tomb of custom which lies upon us, 
with a weight 

Heavy as frost and deep almost as life. i 

For ourselves then, what is faith to us, this 
sovtToign j)Ower wliieh can see, use, dwell in the 
heaven wlii(*.h lies about us still ? Our answer to 
that question is the revelation of our life. It 
cannot be lightly made, and it cannot be wisely 
refused. It will shew us what we aim at doing, 
and what we can do. It will find expression not 
in word but in deed. 

What is Faith to us ? Perhaps as we come to 
feel ny)re distinctly what it is capable of being, 
we shall answer best, mindful of our selfishness, 
of our trivialit^'^, of our forgetfulness of (Jod, by 
praying that whatever it is it may hereafter b(^ 
far more. 

For a time, or even to the last, Faith will be 
chccpiercd, not with doubt indeed but with dark- 
ness, when we look upon the great sorrows of 
life and the vain efforts of good men to remove 
them ; but the faith which confesses its imperfec- 
tion is not unrewarded. 

If only we can rcj)eat the apostles’ j^etition 
when our work is marred by the fault of others : 
Lord, increase our faith — • 

If only we can make our own that utterance 
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The crown of Faith. 

of loyc which struggled against the hittornoss of 
disappointment: Lord, I believe, help Thou mine 
iml^elief — 

If only we can bear tlic trial of delay and 
accept the judgment which lays bare our triu^ 
condition — we shall in due time hear in our souls 
the voice which reveals blessings through trial 
and crowns endurancci with the fulness ^of joy: 

, Great is thy faith; he it imto thee even as thou 
wilt. 



II. 


CREEDS. 



Ve hemrne obedient from the heart to that fmn of teachiwj 
whcreunto ye were delivered. 


Rom. vi. 17. 


Hold the pattern of no and words which thou hast heard 
from me. ' 


2 Tim. i. 13. 


Let hold fast the confession of oar hope that it waver 

Hebu. X. 23. 



"rTTE have scon that every life is guided 
^ ^ by Faith of some kind so far as it is of 
ne(*cssity directed by and to th(‘, futures .and 
the unseen. And Faith im])lies a Creed. The 
CVc‘ed may be eartlily, nn^an, debasing; but no 
man cmu be Avitliout a (-reed l)y whic^li lie shajies 
his conduct. Tliis one, for examph^, has 

Faith in the jiower of morn^y or authority or 
honour to bring happin(‘ss ; and he strains every 
IKTVC'. to S(‘curti that which lui has not tested by 
ex[)erience. That one has Faith in the calm of 
personal concentration, in sc'lf-culture, in with- 
drawal from the rude turmoils of society ; and 
he closes his oyos and his heart against the sins 
and sorrows of the*, multitud(\ A third has Faith 
in knowledge or material improv^mient ; and he 
throws all his energy into the bettering of the 
present conditions of life. Such men do not say 
in words ' I believe in riches or ‘ in influence,’ 
or ‘ in self-indulgence/ or ‘ in secularism,’ but they 
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The efficacy of a Creed. 

, say so in action ; and they do not hold their 
faith in vain. For in these and in count- 

losf otlier forms we can see how a real Creed is 
able to mould and to arm a whole nature. Faith 
in wealth or in strong battalions or in refined 
ease or in social progress produces great results 
before our eyes every day. Even tliis kind of 
faith does in some sense preoccupy the unseen 
ami realise the 1‘utTire. 

Tlius the man of business and the man of 
I>leasure has a Creed which is the strength of his 
life. The Christian also has his ju'opor Creed. 
His Faith has an object wider, deeper, vaster, 
more enduring than the objects of form and 
sense, of which all that is but a shadow and a 
sign. He believes not in a princijde or a thought 
but in a Person ; not in himself or in mankind, 
but in the Lord Jesus Christ. How this 

faitli must be progressively efiective we shall, I 
hope, s(.‘e as we come to consider the different 
facts which it embraces, but at present I wish 
to suggest somii reflections of a more general 
kind, and to shew why it is both necessary and 
helpful that the object of our Christian Faith 
should find expression in a form of words ; and 
how the Apostles' Creed, our sacred heritage only 
less old than the New Testament, is in its outline 
as broad as life. 



A Creed the occasion of Confession, *19 

A form of words embodies, so to speak, the 
utiscen object of our Faith. The citizen of the 
world is not called upon to put his creed intR set 
language. In many cases he would shrink from 
doing so; and under any circumstaneos that 
which he prizes — wealth, rule, glory — is open to 
all eyes. There is no need to recal such things 
to the thcyjghts of those who have their faith in 
thorn. But with spiritual objects it is other- 

wise. Here we require to remind ourselves and 
to remind one another of the Invisible in which 
we trust: to bring this which we cannot handle or 
measure within the range of constant ex 2 )orience : 
to claim for it a place among the recognised 
powers of life. 

So we find words to define our Faith and 
then openly proclaim it. Such confession 

gives a positive distinctness to aspiration. Such 

C(Uifession offers a watchword for c^ffort and a 

• 

guide to devotion. And again tliis confession 
of our Faith in a fonii of words answers to a 
natural impulse of the soul. The first work of 
the man who has grasped the unseen will be 
to make known the blessing which he has 
found. He who believes in God, in the 

Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, will 
be constrained to express his belief. The trutli 
on which he has laid hold concerns others and 
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Our Creed witnesses to 


not himself only. It is a treasure which grows 
greater by impartment. For while our Christian 
Fafch is personal it is social also. While we each 
say '1 believe" with the fulness of individual 
convictijon and not simply "we believe/ we say 
it in conscious fellowship with those about xis. 
And this sc^paratc confession, if we reflect upon 
it, makers our union more rcial and more close. 

In this way a formal Creed witnesses to the* 
universality of our Faith. I repeat it that I may 
declare openly that the facts which meet my 
wants, which satisfy my instincts, arc for all men. 
My apprehension of them is not the mcasuie of 
their efficacy or of their meaning. Nay,, rather, 
as I find in them what I reejuir-e, iriy heart is 
cailarged to sympathise with tlidse who find in 
them tlie answer to other needs. In this way 
a common (h*eed enables me to learn more of* 
myself as wc^ll as more of the Gospel. 

Constant habit deadens our sense of the gran- 
deur of this communion of faith. Yet the great 
truth remains ready for our use. If only a single 
congregation could enter into full possession of 
all that lies in this acknowledgment of the divine 
allegiance which we agree to profess : if we could 
each feel, and then all act together as feeling, 
that faith in God as He has revealed Himself 
is the foundation, the rule, the life of our lives ; 
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the Universality of the Faith ; 

there would be a force present to move- tho 
world. And then let ns extend our thoughts, 

and remember that the confession which we iifLike 
is made practically in the same form from day 
to day by countless eongre^gations in Western 
Christendom, and we shall know that that 
which we have in common with all who bear 
Christ’s naiiie, is greater, immeasurably greater, 
than tho special Ixdicds, however precious to our- 
si^lvcs, howt'ver jiervcTse and wilful and unfounded 
in the eyes of others, which keep, and which must 
ke(‘p us apart. 

Nor may we stop here. The Creed which thus 
binds ^is all together now, even in spite of our- 
selves, bin^ds us to all the ])ast. The history of 
th(i Church is indeed sadl}^ checpiered, but therci 
is no other history which can be compared with 
it ; and from the first the A])ostles’ Creed was 
substantially the symbol^ of its heroes. Inter- 
pretations, glosses, enlargements werci added, but 
tho outline was fixed in the second century at 
least, fixed unchangeably. And I cannot sup- 
pose that any one is insensible to the influence 
of this testimony of ages. As often as we 

repeat the Creed of our Baptism we repeat the 
words by whi<^h martyrs have lived and di(xl, tho 
words under which new nations !iave been enrolled 
as soldiers in Christ’s army, the words which 
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guards its fulness, and 

lyive remained through every vicissitude the 
standard of the Christian belief. And he must 
be scmuitliing less than man who is not moved 
by the power of this uiibroken fellowship with 
th('. ])ast,. which makes us heirs of every victory 
of Faith. 

Another thought flows directly from this. The 
Creed which unites us with all the past, preserves 
for us the complete and harmonious outline of the 
foundations of Faith. As time goes on, now this 
part of it, now that comes into prominence. It 
is only by a serious effort that we can recognise 
the due pro|X)rtiou which the parts bear to cue 
another as we regard them from our own puhit of 
view. But the Creed is of no one age. As 

often as we repeat it we are guaAled ’from for- 
getting the articles which our circumstances do 
not force upon our notice. All the facts remain 
and when a crisis comes that will bo ready to our 
hand which our fathers have delivered to us. We 
want nothing new, but the old rekindled by a fuller 
light. 

To these manifold services of a Creed one morc^ 
may be added. Such a summary as the Ajjostles’ 
Creed serves as a clue in reading the Bible. It 
presents to us the salient features in the revela- 
tion which earlier i experience has proved to be 
turning-points of spiritual knowledge. It offers 
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guides to the study of Scripture, 

centres, so to speak, round which we luny gi'ou]»* 
our thoughts, and to which we may rider the 
lessons laid open to us. It keeps us from \>^n- 
dering in by-paths aimlessly or at our will, not 
by fixing arbitrary limits to impiiry but by mark- 
ing the great lines along which believers have 
moved from the first. 

To a (^evtain ext(‘nt any Crimed sanctioned by 
the use of many centuries would have these atl- 
vantagC‘S ; but if we look a littki more closcdy at 
the A])ostles’ Creed, which has been in our minds 
all aloTig, we shall s(*e that it is fitted to bring 
them all to us in richest abundance. It 

is the spontaneous expression of the life, of the 
feeling, of the (experience, of the Christian Society. 
Though it is not an A])ostles’ Creed in that literal 
sense with which medheval art has familiarised 
us ; though we may not suppose that each apostle 
contrilnited one clause to make up the liarmoni- 
ous sum; it is the Apostles' Crc'.ed in a dec^per 
sense as embodying the first Gosjiel in its original 
form, the Gospel of St Peter and St Paul, of 
St Andrew, St Bartholomew, and St Thomas, 
which we see shadowed forth in their own con- 
fessions. Thus the Apostles Creed is truly apo- 
stolic, and, which more directly i)erhaps concerns 
us, it is personal and it is historical. 

It is personal. We have seen that it is personal 


ii. 
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The ohject of the Apostles' 

'on oiir part : that it is thf^ distinct voice of the 
belief of each one of us {I believe)', but far inoni 
than this : it is j)er.s<)na] in its object. It expresses 
not the conviction that something is true, but 
that some Orui is the stay of life. 
do not say ‘ 1 believe that there is a God,’ that 
Jesus Ghrist came to earth,’ that ‘the Holy 
Ghost was sent to mcui.’ In this sense, .as St 
JixhuiS says, ' the devils belitwe and tremble.’ But 
we say ‘ T believe? in God the Father,’ ‘ I believe in 
Jesus Christ,’ ‘I believe in the Holy Ghost.’ That 
is, I do not simply acknowledge the existence of 
these Divine PtTSons of the One Godlu^ad but I 
throw mysedf wln^lly upon their power anVl love. 
I hava? found and I trust without reserve Him 

o 

Who m.ule, redeemed, samdifiivs me. I have gained 
not a certain conclusion but an unfailing, an all- 
powerful, Fritmd. ‘ I believe in Him.’ Jle can 
help me ; and He will help iiu?. 

We feel at once when the thought is s(?t before 
us how tliis characteristic of our Crewed brings it 
into our life. Tlie most unquestioned and un- 
questionable? propo.sitions lie outside us. We take 
account of them : we regulate our conduct by 
them : th(?y may move us with hope or even with 
enthusiasm ; but they leave us ahuie. Faith in 
God, on the other hand, witnesses to a fellowshij) 
able to penetrate and hallow our whole being, 
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act i VO in ns at every moment, bringing to ils the, 
powers of anotlier world. 

In this most momentous sense our Crectl is 
pc^rsonal. It is also, as I said, historical. \Ye 
bidieve in God, and wo declare His nature by 
ro<*ounting what He has done in' the limits of 
time and space. We do not attempt to d(‘Scribo 
His being (jr His attributes in abstract language. 
Wo speak of His works and through these we 
form in our human ways some conc(^})tion of what 
H(‘ is. 

Thus we confess that we believe 

In God the Father Almighty, Maher of heaven 
and ecM^th : 

In Jesus Christ Ills only Son Who uias horn, 
Who died, rose again, ascended, and shall come 
again : 

In the Holy Ghost; and, as the Tnanifestation 
of His unseen action, we believe, not in the Holy 
Catholic Church, but, that there is a Holy Cat! t olio 
Church, a Conunnnion of Sauits, Forgiveness of 
Sins, Resurrection of the Body and Life everlasting. 

No interpretation of these great facts is added. 
They belong to life. They are in themselves 
unchangeable. They stand before us for ever in 
their sublime majesty, i)art of the history of tluj 
world. They are unchangeable*; but as the years 
teach us more of the conditions of our own present 
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its form historical. 

being, we see more of the divine revelation Avhicli 
they convey. So we interpret them for our- 
selvCxS. But we shall be slow to place our 

conclusions, even the simplest, by the side of the 
primary facts. Where the wilfulncss of false 
t Coaching has made this necessary, as in the Nicene 
Creed, the addition is a loss. It is at the best a 
safeguard against error, and not, as wo arc tempted 
to think, an increase of spiritual knowledge. Our 
knowledge of God must be man's knowledge, and 
therefore not a knowledge of Him as He is, 
dwelling in light unapproachable, but a know- 
ledge of His relations to ourselves. It is 

this knowledge, the knowledge of God's work on 
earth, the spring and the assurance of access, of 
fellowship, of devotion, and not the knowledge of 
the schools, which the Apostles’ Creed brings 
before us. It is this knowledge coming 

through life wdiich touches life. It is this 

knowdedge which enables us to listen to the voice 
of the divine Commandments and offer our prayer 
to our Father in heaven. It is this know- 

ledge to which ‘we have been delivered’ that it 
may mould and keep us, body, soul, and spirit, 
until the day of the Lord. 

‘ To which we have been delivered.’ It is a 
most startling phrase ; yet this is literally what St 
Paul says when he speaks of the Christian Creed. 
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Ho does not write: 'ye obeyed from the heart that 
form of doctrine which was delivered yo)ii — that is 
but a small j)art of the tnith, — but 'that form^if 
doctrine whereunto ye ivere delivered! The 

phraser is as startling as it is openly true. Our 
(.!ret‘d, Avhatever it really is, is our sovereign 
master, or ratlier our inspiring power. It calls 
out our ejiorgies. It din^cts their applu;a-tio]i. 
It exac'ts our service*-. We can havci no esca])e 
from its dominion : no rest from its influence. 
‘We are delivered to it:’ ])er]iaps as the uncon- 
scious victims of a eh^grading tliraldom, perhaps as 
the eager servants of that Avhich we have gladly 
recognised to be a divines will. 

Feelmg*ther.t what a ( 're(‘d is, what our (Jr(‘ed 
is, we approach the study of its contents with 
surcu’ contidence*, in order that we may h'arn b(*tter 
that it is able to guard, to su])p{)rt, to animate us : 
that it has strength to fashfion our lives in health 
and sickness, in joy and sorrow, in thought and 
action, after a godlike type: strcngi.h to correct 
us with the authority of an inviolable law^: strength 
to fill us with the enthusiasm of a living faith. 






(^od that made the world and all things the rein,,, made 
of one ererg 'fuition of men,.. that they should seek (Jody if 
haply they might feel after Him and find Jliiriy though He is 
not far from eavk one of \is ; for in Him. we lire' and move 
and /rave our being. 

A(Ts xvii. 24 ^^ 18 . 


To ?A.s’ there is one (lody the Fathei\ of Wlnmi are all 
thingSy a ml ive unto Ili/n, 

1 (V>u. viii. (). 


(lod is spirit, 
(Jod is light. 

(jod is love. 


Jo JIN iv. 25. 
1 John i. 5. 

1 John iv. 8, 18. 


()?ir (Jod i'<( a consxming fire. 

llEUT. iv. 24 ; Hkbu. xii. 21). 



T'lTE have spoknn of Faith wliicli is tlio pow’er 
^ ^ of life, and of the Crec‘d which sots bo- 
fore us the object of our Christian Faith. Tlie 
Apostles’ (^roed is, as we have seen, personal and 
historical. It offers to us a Cod, on Whom wo 
can thiow ourselves for guidance and support, 
and not a series of abstract propf)siti()ns which 
wo must hold as true. It enablers us to form a 
conception of His nature from the*, record of what 
He has done, as Creator, Redeemer, Sanctifier, 
a conception which as it is^ brought to us through 
life gains in fulness and clearness as our know- 
ledge of life is enlarged either by our individual 
experience, or by the accumulated expt'rienco of 
mankind. 

The Apostles’ Creed, I repeat, shews God to- 
ns, the One God, as our Creator, Redeemer, Sanc- 
tifier, and we acknowledge under each relation 
what He has done, is doing and will do for us, 
that so we may gain strength and wisdom for 
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III. the accomplishment of our own duty to Him, to 
our neighbour and to ourselves. Each of the main 
aspects of this threefold divine work will come 
under notice in due order. We have now to con- 
sider the first article in which our Faith finds 
expression for its confidence ; I believe in God, 
the Father, AlniighUj, Maher of heaven and earth, 
Avords which bear witness to the highest power 
and the true end of man ; words which include 
all that is made plainer to us by the slow un- 
folding of the divine purjiose ; words which fix 
for ever our fellowship with God, our fellowship 
one with another, our fellowship, I will venture 
to say, with all the works of God. 

I believe in God. To say this is to confess 
that there is something greater than our minds, 
greater than our hearts, to w^hich we can aspire, 
with love answering to love: sometliing wliich 
thought can touch, so to speak, but neitlier prove 
nor measure, which affection can reach after and 
yet not everywhere embrace. 

I believe in God. To say this is to confess 
that there is, in spite of every unpunished sin, 
every fruitless sorrow (as we judge), one pur})ose 
of victorious righteousness being fulfilled about 
us and in us, one purpose able to reconcile justice 
and mercy in the complete accomplishment of 
the destiny of creation. 
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Belief in God. o*] 

< . * 

1 believe iti God. To say tliis is to confess . 

that we are not alone, ourselves, our families, our 
nation, our race, and yet that we are alone : not 
alone because we arc bound to countless forms 
of being visible and invisible, alone because the 
full harniony of the univx‘rse depends upon the 
presence in due measure of the feeblest part, 
inaudible it may be to our ears. 

I believe in God. To say this is to confers 
that we stand each as children face to face with 
Him Whom the heaven of heavens (cannot con- 
tain : to confess that the preservation of the 
world d( ‘pends on Him Who made it: to confess 
that th(;re is a unity of bcniig of which there is 
one source and one end, that tluTe is, in the 
words of 8t Patil, one Gody the Fathery of Whom 
are all things and we for Him. 

These are the thoughts which we have to 
seek to bring into our life, thoughts of tlie un- 
searchable Majesty, and the unfailing Providence 
of God, of the endless variety and supreme unity 
of His creation, thoughts Avliich at once pass into 
prayers. Some one has spoken of ‘the knees of 
tin 5 souk’ So may W(j bend now on ‘the knecis 
of our souls, ^ as w^e meditate very shortly on each 
clause in the first Article of our F aith. 

I believe in * God. The declaration of our de- 
pendence is in harmony wdth all that our reason 
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can establish but it docs not depend upon our 
reason. No argument which we can draw either 
from the consideration of ourselves or from th (3 
consideration of the world can carry us to the 
conclusion in which alone we hnd strength and 
rest. The God Whom the soul sees dimly and 
to Whom it turns as the flower turns to the 
sun is greater than His works shew Him, greater 
than our minds can measure. It is true 

that every argument from design and from con- 
science, from being which underlies phenomena 
and from being w^hich underlies thought, suggests 
to us, as we are able to follow the indications, 
something more as to the nature and working of 
Him after Whom our whole manhood feels and 
in Whom it can repose; but auch arguments 
illuminate the conception and do not create it 
or prove its truth. Tlui idea of God, the 

idea of One who is described most completely 
as ‘Spirit,’ ‘Light,’ ‘Love,’ ‘Fire,’ of absolute 
righteousness and power and mercy, answers to 
the maturity of man’s growth, as light answers 
to the eye. We were madij to recognise Him, 
and He has made Himself known. 

So we go on a step further. I believe, we 
say, in God, the Father, In this connexion the 
title Father is a gift of the Gospel. The 

oldest Greek poets spoke of Zeus as ‘the father 
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of gods and men’ under the imagery of palri- iii. 
arclial life, and they made Him like to th^m- 
selvc\s. Philosophers spoke of the Father 

of the universe, rccogi using sometlung more than 
an arbitrary connexion between the Creator and 
the C'reation, but they added that it is hard to 
gain a knowledge of Him and impossible to com- 
munis ‘ate it* to the world.” The Hebrew 

Prophets spoke of the Lord as tlie Fatlier 
of Isracd, forming and disciplining iho chosen 
people with a wise and tender love. But Christ 
first added the title 'my Father’ to that of 
' our Father.’ It is through the revela- 

tion of the Son that wc can find each our 
personal felJowsVip with a Father in heaven. 

And at the same time it is through the revela- 
tion of the Son that the idea of Fatluu'hood is 
shenvn to lie in the very Nature of the Godhcjad 
itself. In the Life and Death of C'^hrist 

there is a revelation un(‘xhausted and inex- 
haustible of the Father, His Father and our 
Father. The answer to the prayer ' Sheiv us the 
Father' which is ever rising in some form or 
other to the disciple’s lips, will be to the end of 
time: 'Have I — I, the Son of Man, the Son of 
God — been so long time with yoii^ and dost thou 
not know Mef hast thou not yet read the lesson 
of a life laid down that it might be taken up 

3—2 
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again, of death conquered, of heaven entered and 
laidsopon? hast thou not found in this manifesta- 
tion of (jrod’s will and love and power, Him in 
Whom faith gains a distinct object, and affection 
the fulness of a devout service ? 

Thus our ];)ersonal want is satisfied. We see 
‘the Father’ in the record of Christ’s personal 
life wrought out under the conditioi'is of human 
effort and suffering. But we are men and among 
men. We are citizens. We are children and 
parents. We sliare a life wider than our own. 
Looking to these facts, full of solemn and un- 
utterable mysteries, we say : I believe in God, the 
Father, Almighty, or rather if we may endeavour 
to express the force of the original term, All- 
sovereign. For the title is not descriptive 

of abstract power but of exercised dominion. 
It is used in the Greek version of the Old 
Testament to repre’sent what stands in our 
English Bible as ‘the Lord of hosts,’ the King 
Who sways by His will the course of all finite) 
being. When then we say, I believe in God, the 
Father, Almighty, we confess that the Father to 
Whom the heart of His children can turn in 
trustful confidence is the Ruler of the world, the 
Ruler of the worlds. This* is a faith which 

it is alike difficult to grasp and impossible to 
surrender. We cannot give up the belief that 
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there is a purpose and an ord(T and an end in 
what often seem the blind tumults of nations. 
We cannot give it up, and yet here and liere 
perhaps we cannot justify it. We may re- 

joice them that the one Creed of our •Ba])tism 
lifts up our thoughts to a higher level : that 
it extends the sc(‘no on which the issues of life 
arci played ,out : that it places all that we S('e in 
connexion with the eternal. Scripture indevd 
does not veil the darknesses of life while it reveals 
the light. It speaks most significantly of powers 
of evil as 'world-soveixugn,’ but none the less 
it ])roclaims without one note of hesitancy that 
God » ^ All -sovereign/ The end is not 

h(Te, and it is not yet. Meanwhile we can hold 
our faith and say in sj)ite of tyrannies which 
crush for ages the powers of nations, of ambitions 
which sejuander tlnuii with prodigal selfishness, 
of passions which divide^ and neutralise them : 
‘I look further than my present sight reaches. 
‘I carry forward my ho 2 )e to an order where this 
‘order will find its consummation. I appeal to 
‘the tribunal of a sovereign Judge, whoso will 
‘ is right and whose will must prevail : I believe 
'in God the Father , Almighty! 

The earliest Western Creed added no more. 
This was the whole of the "first article. It 
seemed enough to acknowledge God’s dealings 
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jn. with* the individual soul and with' the world, as 
Father and Ruler. But at a later time a clause was 
borrowed from the East which completes our con- 
fession and we were taught to say : I believe in God 
the Father, Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth. 
The addition was not without a weighty 
purpose. This acknowledgment of God as the 
Creator of things visible and invisible, brings with 
it" many deep and helpful thoughts. It reminds 
us tliat as all that is came into existence by the 
will and power of Cod, so it is sustained by Him 
alone ; for the fact of creation involves the necessity 
of preservation, of unfolding. It reminds 

us that the greatest and least objects by which 
we are surrounded, the Sun in its glory aTul the 
stars in their countless multitude \ mountains and 
all hills: fruitful trees and all cedars: beasts 
and all cattle : worms and feathered fowls were 
made by Him who made us, and that they there- 
fore fill a place in His vast counsel of love, and 
minister to His glory. It reminds us of 

the truth, which others are beginning to tell us 
with stem reproaches, that wo cannot separate 
ourselves from the material world of which we are 
a part; but in doing so it does not mockingly 
thrust man down to the level of the earth but 
offers to him the 'hope that the earth shall share 
the glory of his redemption. 
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So the first article of our Creed roaches its' 
amplest range. We confess that the God who is 
the souls necessity has been revealed to us in 
Christ as the Father, is indicated by history as 
All-sovereign, is declared by nature as Maker of 
heav(m and earth. Reaching out to tlnvscj realities 
of life, pondering our connexion with the world, 
with huina 2 iity, with God, striving to give fuller 
distinctness to that wJiich we apprehend vaguely, 
labouring now and again to bring the little* details 
and difficulties of duty into the light of our 
confession, we say one to another I and I and 1 
believe in God the Father, Altniijhty, Maker of 
heaven\nd earth. 

We say so^and Christ’s words sound in our 
ears Do ye now believe I It is indeed the (juestion 
of all questions. For, as I said before, our belief 
in God is not a matter of speculation or of 
customary form, of light* controversy or hasty 
speech. The name, the thought of God may well 
till us with wordless awe. lie of whom we 
speak is so near and yet so infinitely unapproach- 
able, so questionable and yet so ])ast finding out, 
that every confession seems to claim as its 
sequel a space of silent adoration. It is 

otherwise with the fashionables idols of man’s 
making. But for us God cannot be simply the 
august symbol of the authority with which we 


III. 
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A livbig God. 

HI. 'invest a varying collection of principles and laws : 
the ideal centre to which we can bring together 
the" choice offerings of culture and art: the 
postulate or the necessary conclusion of human 
reason, \vhich requires that which is eternal ])e- 
neath the shows of time. Not so: taught 

by our Creed we look to One Who rules with that 
freedom which is perfect justice: for One Whom 
\vc can serve vdth the devotion of our whole nature 
and Who welcomes our scTvicte : for One Who 
quickens, guides, inspires the individual soul with 
the influence of a real fellowship, love calling out 
and answering love, Ife in ns tliat wo mny he 
enabled to fulfil our part in the conflicas of a 
chequered life, we in Ilim that we may rise in 
faith to the calmness of that ‘rest of God' which 
is work without toil. 

Do ye now believe? Tt is a question which 
concerns the present cv(m more than th(i past. 
It is not enough to hold that God did great 
things for our fathers : not enough to pride our- 
selves on the inheritance of victories of faith : not 
enough to build the sepulchres of those who were 
martyred by men unwilling as we may be to hear 
new voices of a living God. Our duty is to see 
whether God is with us? Whether wo expect 
great things from Him ? Whether we do not 
practically place Him far off, forgetting that if 
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Ho is, He is about us, speaking to us words , 
whi(‘h have not boon heard before, guiding us 
to paths on which earlier generations have •not 
been able to enter. There is, most terrible 

tlioiight, a practical atheism, orthodox in language 
and reverent in bearing, which can enter a 
('hristian Church and charm the conscience to 
rest with shadowy traditions, an atheism which 
grows insensibly within us if we separate what 
cannot be separated with impunity, the secular 
from the divine, the pjist and the future from the 
])rcsent, earth from In^aven, the things of Caesar 
from the things of God. 

J)o^je now believe? Wo read of the conflicts 
of nations and take account of what seem to be 
the motives of those who direct them : we go 
into the highways of our citu‘s and measure in 
the idle loungers the waste of energy, physical, 
moral, spiritual, enough to^arm a new and nobler 
Crusade : we look into our own hearts and see 
with something of startled surprise how small a 
place is oc^cupied by the thought of God, whi](3 we 
are confident in the strength which II(^ has lent, 
and sanguine with the hope which Ho has in- 
spired: and wc pause perhaps before we makfi 
reply. 

If we do pause let us thank* God that H(^ lias 
again called us to Himself : that in the silence of 
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in. „ onr • heart’s watches, in tlie distractions of our 
business, through the temptations which lead us 
to •self-indulgence and self-assertion, which per- 
suade us to appeal to low impulses and to seek 
easy successes, which embolden us to put aside 
fresh truths because they will not conveniently 
fit into the scheme of the world which we have 
made, He is still waiting to teach us. # Yes : He is 
waiting to teach us tliat W(i may confess more 
intelligently and more actively the source from 
which we came and the (uid for which we were 
made ; waiting to teach us that our lives may 
witness by the power of their influence and the 
singleness of their aim that for us thcri^ is o^ie 
God, the Father, of whom are all things and we 
unto Him, 



IV. 

AND IN JESUS CUEIST IIIS ONLY 
SON OUR LORI). 



To m... there is one Lord, desns Chrisi , through whom 
are all things and we through Him. 

1 (>OR. viii. (5. 

In the heginning was the \V<trd, and the Word W(ts vdfh 
iiod, and the Word was (iod ...<tnd the W<trd (wramejlcsh. 

John i. 1, 14. 

Philip saith vnfo Him: Lord, shew 'us the. Father, and 
it suffleeth ns. Jesus saith unto him, Have T hern so long 
time with j/o?f, and dost thou not know Me, Philip? He that 
hath seen Me hath seen the Father. 

John xiv. 8, 9. 


/ ascend to Mg Father and your Father and My (Jod 
and your (Jod, 


John xx. 17. 


We hare not a High Priest that cannot be touched with 
the feeling of our injirmlties, but one that hath been in all 
jfoints tempted like as tve are, yet without sin. 

Her. Iv. 15. 



"fTTHEN^we attempt to follow out tlic main 
' * thoughts suggested hy tlie Crec;d as to our 
belief in God, the Father, All-sovereign, Creator 
of heaven and earth, it (ainnot but be that we find 
ourselves in danger of king lost in unsearchable 
mysUuies. Every effort to give distinctness to 
the kh% of God in Himself ends by limiting that 
wliich is unlimited. The action of Provi- 

dence is so complicated and on so vast a scale that 
in our endeavours to folhov it we commonly do no 
more than isolate a lew events from the broad 
stream of which tlu'y are a part. The w'orkings 
of physical law are so stem and inexorable that 
hope and love lose the freshness of their energy 
under the hard discipline of (‘xperkmce. As we 
h‘arn more of the weakness of our own p<jwers, 
more of the vaslness of history, more of the un- 
varying forces of nature, God tlie All-sovereign 
the Creator seems to be withdrawn further and 

I 

further from us. The prae-Christian history 

of the world is the record of this sorrowful truth. 


IV. 
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IV. And. as wc realise it, each one in our own life, as 
we must do, we find ourselves, half-un consciously, 
repeating tlic prayer which summed up the desire 
John xiv. of the old world: Lord, shew us the Father and it 
sufficetkus: give us, that is, a vision of God in 
some shape', wliich wo can understand, which 
belongs to actual life, which will grow with our 
growth, and we ask, we need no more.^ 

• Now as then the answer to this prayer has 
been already given, the sight has beciii already 
granted, though word and revelation bo dimly 
understood or altogether unregarded. The Lord 
John xiv. has said before we speak : Let not your heart he 
trouhled, neither let it he afraid. Believe ih God : 
believe also in me. 

» • 

Following, striving to follow, this command we 
say in the Apostles Creed not only I believe in 
God the Father, Almighty, MaJeer of heaven and 
earth, but also I believe in Jesus Christ, Ills only 
Son, our Lorrl. What then do we mean by our 
confession ? This is the question which we must 
try to answer now. 

As we consider the w^ords we shall see that 
they contain two main statements which set 
before us the Person and the Nature of Him in 
Whom we are taught to see the Father. 

I believe in Jesus Christ. Here is the Person 
in whom we trust. 
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The work of Judaism. 

I believe in Him*as the only Son of God, dur 
Lord. Here is the description of His Nature in 
regard to God and to ourselves. ^ 

i believe in Jesus Christ. These simple words 
are a (-reed in themselves. The phrase, Jesus 
Christ is more than a name, more than a title. It 
expresses that One truly man fultilled a divine 
office, that Jesus who was born, suffered, died on 
earth, is theT^Jhrist, the hope of Israel, the liope of 
the world. And we declare our belief in Him as 
true man and as the Christ. 

The thought of Jesus the Saviour — shadowed 
forth in the first who bore the name, Josliua the 
coiicpieror of Canaan — as man, true man, perfect 
man, representative man, will come before us 
afterwards wlicn»we notice what the Creed tells us 
of tlie details of His life. Now" we have to con- 
sider what we learn by acknowledging Him as tlie 
Christ, the Messiah, the Anointed. 

As often as we repeat the words I believe in 
Jesus Christ we bear witness to the w"ork of 
Judaism : we acknowledge how through long ages 
(tod was preparing a people as ministers of His 
will, by the vicissitudes of bondage and victory, of 
dominion and exile, by isolation and dispersion, by 
the hard restraints of the Law and by the spiritual 
enthusiasm of the Prophets: how* the hope, which 
was the foundation of the race, that in them all 
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IV. the nations of the earth should be hlessedy gainc'J 
definiteness and power from the changeful for- 
(lal. lii. of nearly two thousand years : how priest 

and king and seer and sufferer each added some 
new trait to the portraiture of a perfect Saviour : 
how at last in the fulness of time, when all things 
Gal. iv. 4. were ready, One came horn of a ivoman, who by 
the manifestation of the Truth fulfilled the office 
of the prophets, by the sacrifice of Himself 
crowned the ministry of priests and illumiiiat(^(l 
tlie picture of the righteous in affliction, by laying 
open the springs of human sympathy (established 
on the Cross the power of an eternal kingdom. 

We believe therefore in Jesus, the Cjmist, as 
the apostles proclaimed Him ; but Israel did not 
believe. Here lies another lessen in our (keed. 
God fulfilled His i^romises, but He did not fulfil 
them as men had expected. The Lord wrought 
Matt. xl the works of the Christ and rcc]uire(l those who 
Johu X. 24 . "witnessed them to decide who He was. He left 
the minds of the wilful and self-seeking in sus- 
I'Tatt. xvi. pense ; He welcomed the confession of faith as a 
direct revelation from His Father. And so 

it is still. Our belief in Jesus as the Christ does 
not come from any direct proof which relieves us 
of responsibility. We sec in the Gospels the 
record of His words and deeds: we feel in our 
hearts the needs of life ; the Spirit, by God’s gift, 
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connects the facts of history with the facts of, 

conscience, and we acknowledge each for ourselves 
that Jesus of Nazareth is the Saviour for \VI?om 
we look, Who has brought God to dwell with us 
and in us. 

Tims from the Person of the Lord we go on to 
consider His Nature. We confess that He is 'the 
only son of Qod ’ and ' our Lord.^ In both respects, 
though truly man Who lived with men, He occu- 
])ies a position essentially distinct from that of 
any other. His Godhead is one with the God- 
head of the Father, His sovereignty over men is 
absolutes Christians are sons of God, but 

sons by^adoption in virtue of their fellowship with 
Him Who is Son by nature. There are many 
lords who claim *thc obedience of outward service 
but One only who demands the complete surrender 
of the soul. 

We believe, I say and confess that Jesus 
Christ is the only Son of God. The confession 
cannot be lightly made. If the simple thought of 
God ought to fill us with speechless awe, the 
further thought of God as Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, one (hxl, is yet more overwhelming. On 
such a mystery, where human words and human 
thoughts must fail, our words should be few, and 
these spoken rather in devotion than in explana- 
tion or argument. Happy are \vc if we can yet 

4 


w. 
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rest . in the simple language of our Baptismal 
Creed. We need go no further for perfect adora- 
tion' and perfect confidence. It is enough 

for us to know that He Who lived our life on 
Whom we place our trust, is the only Son of God, 
and therefore Himself in essence very God: to 
know that the realities of Fatherhood and Son- 
ship lie in the Godhead, so lliat we^ cannot now 
think of the one God exccipt as Fatlier nor as 
Father without the Son: to know that the W ord, the 
Logos, in the jdirases of St John, He who was in 
the beginning with God, when time began. Who 
was therefore with God beyond time, He through 
whom all things were onade, became Jlrsh : to 
know that He who in His human nature can he 
touched with the feeling of our inflhnities is able in 
His divine nature to help to the uttermost those who 
come to Him, 

Such knowledge is indeed most practical. If, 
as we have seen, the ^ confession of God as the 
Creator of heaven and earth brings all things 
very near to us, much more does this confession 
of our belief in Jesus Christ the only Son of God 
through Whom are all things and we through 
Him. By this confession we learn ^to see 

how that connexion of the Son with man which 
was completed by the Incarnation was prepared 
by manifold revelations of His power and love 
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in Jesus f the Son of God, 

from the bcginiung how He was ever coming''^ . 
into the world which He liad made, as its true i- 
light ; how He was ever present in the world, • 

as its true life. By this confession we learn 

to see how He Who has redeemed us h}^ taking 
our nature to Himself is the Author of every 
noble t liought which has been uttered by uncon- 
scious prophets, of every fruitful deed of sacrifice 
which has been wrought by statesmen and heroes, 
of evcTy triumph of insight and expression by 
wliich students and artists have interpreted the 
harmonies and depths of nature. So we 

claim for Clirist with patient confidence, in spite 
of eveiy niisrepreseiitation and misunderstanding, 

‘ whatsoever is true, and noble, and just, and pure, PliLl.iv. 8. 
and lovc'ly and gracious,’ whatsoever witnesses 
to man’s proper being and rightly demands his 
praise ; we claim all for Him throwjh Whom are 
all things, all things which are, all things vhich 
abide in the presence of God. 

In virtue of this , our faith we affirm the 
reality of. a dominion of Christ which is often 
unacknowledged and often denied : we welcome as 
fellow-subjects and fellow -labourers those who re- 
pudiate our greeting. But we do not stay 

here. We ourselves accept without reserve in our 
own case, openly and with all its consequences, the 
allegiance which is due to His divine sovereignty. 

4-^2 
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*We believe in Jesus Ch'ist, the onlg Son of God, 
our Lord: ‘our Lord/ and not vaguely ‘the 
Lord/ The words describe plainly the posi- 

tion in wtiicli we stand and proclaim that we 
stand t6wards Him. Others whom He lias en- 
dowed not less richly, through whom He works not 
less effectively, to whom He has made some parts 
of His will clearer than to us, may refuse to recog- 
nise His gifts, His inspiration. His teaching, but 
\vc have known Him, and take upon ourselves the 
obligations of His service. His will is the law of 
our action. His strength is the support of our 
efforts. His praise is the measure of our success. 

But do we not in this respect — the inquiry 
must rise within us — expose ourselves to just re- 
proach ? Is it not true that being Christians we 
dissemble our motives and our hopes till we prac- 
tically lose sight of them ? that we liido from 
others first and then from ourselves the impulses 
by which w'c are most powerfully stirred, the 
aspirations which we most devoutly cherish ? that 
we make the world the poorer by refusing to give 
it the example of what Christ has wrought in us. 

Such dissimulation is beyond question better 
than the hypocrisy which affects .lofty principles 
without inwardly feeling them. But it sets aside 
the charge which is laid upon us by our Creed to 
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do all things for God s glory. For in apc)stolio iv. 
language, each Christian is in due measure him- 1 John 
self a Christ, empowered by the gift oi the 
Holy Spirit to announce the truth which he has 
learnt, to apply the atonement which’ he has 
received, to establish the kingdom which he 
believes to be universal. Here it is, I repeat, that 
we fail mi*«t grievously. However repulsive the 
ostentation of religion may be, the suppression’ of 
faith is more perilous. Who can believe that the 
heart is full when the Uj)S are silent ? And in this 
our practice condemns us. We inherit and we 
use the powers of the Faith, and yet we do not 
make '•it visible that we differ from those who 
willingly accept no such iidieritance. We do not 
follow out our belief to its issues, asking ourselves 
again and again what it enables us to do and to 
bear and to hope more than other men : asking 
ourselves silently till the answer comes : and then 
letting the answer be seen in a life which is mani- 
festly swayed by a present consciousness of the 
unseen and the eternal ; which rests upon the con- 
viction that the end of our being has been made; 
attainable by the Cross ; which yields loyal obedi- 
ence to a Lord the symbol of whose sovereignty is 
sacrifice. 

It is a truism to say that Christianity is a 
belief in Christ; but is it not a forgotten truism ? 
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We honour with ungrudging admiration those who 
labour with zeal and patience to shield the 'weak 
from injury, the poor from want, and the ignorant 
from temptation ; who hope to elevate the condi- 
tion of our artizaiis by giving their opinion the 
responsibility of power, and to discipline the im- 
provident by ideas of comfort and self-respect : 
those 'who investigate the problems of religious 
thbught, and seek to shew how circumstances of 
time and place call out this and that want, this 
and that belief, and lay open the manifold elements 
<jf truth which give whatever stability and strength 
they have to the religions of the world: those 
who in lonely meditation strive to reconnect^man’s 
spirit with its source. Such are not far from the 
kingdom of God; but as yet they are not Chris- 
tians. 

Christianity is not philanthropy, or philosophy 
or mysticism. It realL^cs, guides, chastens each 
noblest energy of man, but it is not identified 
with any one of them. It gives permanence and 
power, it gives light and support, to the many 
activities of body, soul, and spirit, but no one of 
these richest activities can take its place. 

As Christians we believe in God ; we believe 
also in Jesus Christ. It is, let us boldly avow it, 
an amazing faith. Wo cast the burden of our 
lives upon Him Who, very man, has borne it upon 
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earth, upon Him Who has fulfilk‘d by living,* 
dying, rising again, every promise to Jew or 
Greek tlirougli wliich the Father encouraged the 
world to look for redemption and consummation : 
upon Him Whom wo coiifcsss in the fulness of His 
Deity as the onhj Son of God, and in the absolute- 
ness of sovereignty as our Lord, 

We helivve in Jesus Christ our Lord. We 
recognise with the deepest tliankfulness the debt 
of H'vcTence wliich w(^ owe to all Princes and 
Govi'rnors, to all ministers and magistrates, to all 
teachers and spiritual fathers, through whom God 
is pleased to reveal His authority oii (?arth. But 
in eael! of these we see only a taint and partial 
reflection pf tljat supreme glory wduch is the 
source of thcdr dignity and the ground of their 
(existence. For us there is — and the confession is 
able to give its true inajesty, its proper jo}", its 
lofty meaning to every offi^je of our daily duties — 
one Lord, Jesus Christ, throiijh ]Vhom are all 
things and we through Him. 




V. 

WHO Trims' CONCEIVED EY THE HOLY 
GHOST, BOltN OF THE VIRGIN MARY, 
'suffered under PONTIUS PILATE, 
lOS" CRUCIFIED, DEAD AND BURIED. 



Since then the children are sharers in flesh and bloody lie 
also llimseff in like manner partook of the same ; that throiujit 
death He mhjht bring to nought him that had the power of 
deaths that is, the devil, 

Heb. ii. 14. 

ihit v^hen the fulness of the time came, God sent forth His 
Son, born of a woman, born under the law. 

(^AL. iv. 4. 

And thjc Word became flesh, and dwelt among ^is {and 
we beheld His glorg, glorg as of the onlg-begotten from the 
Father), full if grace and truth, 

John i. 14. 

Tint emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant, being 
made in the likeness of mem; and being found in fashion as 
a man, He humbled Himself, becoming obedient even unto 
death, yea, the death of the cross, 

Phtl. ii. 7, 8. 


We behold Him v>ho hath been made a little lower than 
the angels, even Jesus, berause of the suffering if death 
crowned with glory and fu)nnur, that hj the grace of God He 
should taste death for every one. 

IIeb. ii. 9. 



rilHE summary confession of our faith in Jesus v. 

Christ, wherchy we acknowledge Him to he 
tlie fultiller of all the divine promises to mankind,* 
the only Son of God, our Lord, is followed in 
the Crc'ods hy a more particular record of His 
work. This falls into two parts. The first 

describees the work of His earthly Life : the second 
His work* in the world of spirits, crowned hy that 
coming to Judgment which is the union of tluj two. 

In tills h^cture I propose to speak of that 
which the Creed teaches as to Christ’s work on 
earth, reserving for the next the consideration of 
its issues in the world beyond the grave. The 
two subjects are indeed inseparable : they are 
opposite sides of the same realities. Ycit to 
our apprehension they appear as cause and 
effect. Jesus Christ, St Paul writes, became Vhilu. 

obedient unto death, even the death of the Cross ; 
wherefore also God highly exalted Him. And 
again it is written we see Hun luho hath Hebr. ii. it 
made a little lower than the angels, even Jesus, 
because of the suffering of death, crowned with 
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V. glorg and honour. So He in His humanity 

— Jesus — accomplished the true destiny of man, 
and accomplished through suffering the destiny 
of man fallen. 

We do well tlicveforc to consider hy itself 
Christ’s earthly lif(‘, to use whatever helps we can 
gain to give distinctness to events of a distant 
age and circumstances widely difforeiit from our 
own. But at the same time there is a danger in 
this popular realism. W^e must not rest in the 
surface, nor let the form obscure the idea. If 

under one aspect CHirist’s earthly life was a life of 
humiliation, we must remeiidier that oven in this 
He manifested His glory to those who had eyes to 
see, that the cloud which veiled it came from 
man’s wc'akness and man’s unbelief, that never 
for one moment did lln ct'ase to bo the Son of 
John i. 3 f. God, the Word, through Whom all things were 
made, and in Whom all things were life. 

Bearing then this central Truth in mind we 
go on to confess that wo believe in Jesus Christ... 
who was conceived hg the Ilobj Ghost, horn of the 
Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was 
crucified, dead and buried. 

In the earliest Creeds this article was much 
less full. It was not till the sevQiith century that 
• every element was combined in the form of words 

which we habitually repeat. For so it is in the 
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order of Providence that we learn by slow ex- v. 
perience what points in the one truth require to 
be emphasised, what details are fruitf'ul for the 
guidance and support of life. But as the 

record now stands in a bold outline, which we fill 
up instinctively from the Oospels, we feel at once 
Avhat a solemn picture it gives us of a human life, 
of a human life freely offered for men : ‘ Conceived, 
born, suffered, crucified, dead, buri(;d/ Each word, 
marks a crisis in the sacrifice, and helps us to 
aijprehcnd its C()mpleten(‘ss. God by the 

working of the Holy Spirit united Himself with 
man. The ^yord hecaine fiesh,{x\\(\ took to Himself 
under th^^ conditions of human birth our nature 
and our lot : so Christ was ' conceived ’ and ' born.' 

For Christ that Idt of man can be briefly summed 
up in the ])lirase ^ He suffered,' suffered from first 
to last, even while He grew in favour with God 
and man, as seeing the disharmony between ‘ His 
Father' and ‘His brethren.' He suffered 

and He endurc^d the cross, the uttermost shame of 
suffering, being made an outcast from His own Gal.iii. 13. 
l)eople who W(jre by calling the peo])lc of God : 

‘ He was crucifit'd.' And in most terrible 

Ibrm He bore the last issue of Sin, though He 
know no Sin : ‘ He died.' And He received 

the last tribute of love from friends who had ceased 
to hope : ‘ He was buried.' Step by step we 
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follow the history, and as wc reverently ponder it 
we learn to look to Christ as the One Divine centre 
ofdiumanity as created : to look to Him as the Re- 
deemer and Restorer of man fallen: we learn to medi- 
tate on tlie Incarnation in itself ; and on the sorrows 
by which it Avas actually encompassed. We 

learn something of the lesson of Christ’s humanity, 
something of the lesson of Christ’s sufferings. 
.These are the two main lessons of this section of 
our Creed which we must seek to master. 

The lesson of Christ’s humanity. Christ was 
not only truly man, Avith body, soul, and spirit, in 
each of Avhich Ho suffered, by hunger and weari- 
ness and pein, by grief and anger, by desolation : 
He Avas also and is perfectly man, and He Avas 
and is representatively man. ' 

It is not necessary noAV to dwell on the first 
of these statements that Christ Avas truly man. 
This is Avritten plainly in the whole record of 
His work. But the tAVO latter thoughts recpiire 
some explanation ; for avc must grasp them firmly 
if we are to understand the power and the promises 
of the Gospel. 

Christ Avas and is perfectly man. For us 
humanity is broken up into fragments by sex, 
by race, by time, by circumstance. From the 
beginning its endowments were not unequally 
divided between man and woman, whose differences 
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are essential to the true idea of the whole. And 
we can see that countless nations and ages have 
not yet exhausted the manifold capacities of mi%n- 
hood and womanhood under the varied disciplines 
and ins]>irations of life. Again and again even in 
our own experience some new flash of courage 
or wisdom or patience or tenderness goes to 
brighten the i)icture of man’s completed and real 
self. But in Christ there are no broken, 

or iinp(‘rfect lights. In Him everything which 
is shewn to us of right and good and lovely in the 
history of the whole world is gathered up once for 
all. Nothing limits His humanity; but the limits 
jiropcr tg humanity itself. Whatever tlierc 

is in man of strength, of justice, of wisdom : 
whatever th'ere Is in woman of sensibility, of 
purity, of insight, is in Christ without the con- 
ditions which hinder among us the development 
of contrasted virtues in one person. Christ 

belongs peculiarly to no one people, to no one 
time. And conversely, if there be aught that is 
noble in the achievements or in the aspirations of 
any people or of any time, it finds a place in His 
sympathy and strength from His exam 2 )le. 

This truth is at present of vital importance. 
There are those even among us who look only on 
the sterner side of the Lord’s Nature, and then 
transfer to His Virgin Mother, or to Saints, all the 
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V. attributes of compassion aiui mercy which attract 
sin-stricken souls. There are those again 

wbo lose themselves in the contemplation of these 
softer traits, and in a selfish and fatal indolence 
forget the stirring claims, the awful Majesty of the 
King and the Judge. And yet more than 

this. We are all tempted to look to Christ as He has 
been recognised in some other circumstances than 
our own, to perpetuate and to make absolute a 
type which has been once hallowed: forgetting 
that He is revealing Himself to us now, shewing 
to us under the actual conditions of our present 
life fresh gifts and energies and hopes of our 
common nature which He has wholly con,secrated ; 
and that the test of our faith is that we discern 
Him as He shews Himself not' to others but to 
us. 

Christ, I repeat, was and is perfectly man : He 
was and is also representatively man. Seeing 
that He unites in Himself all that is truly manly 
and truly womanly, stripped of the accidental forms 
which belong to some one country or to some one 
period, everyone therefore can find in Him for his 
own work union with the eternal. He is, 

1 Cor. XV. in the language of St Paul, ' the last Adam,' ‘ a 
life-giving spirit! For Him, consciously or un- 
consciously, all men were looking: to Him all 
history tended: in Him a higher life had its 
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beginning and its pledge. Ye shall ^see, 

lie said Himself in answer to the first confession 
of faith, heaven opened and the angels of God 
ascending and descending upon the Son of man. 

And for us the promise has found accomplishment. 

In Him wo arc enabled to perceive that the broken 
unity of earth and heaven has been restored; in 
Him we arc enabled to recognise that the earlier 
intercourse between the seen and the unseen* 
worlds has been brought to an absolute fulfilment. 

(Ihrist the Son of man has bestowed on all men 
the gifts which belonged to Him as the Son of God, 

Thus Christ is represcuitatively inan ; and it is 
by fello^uship with His human nature by taking it 
to ours(}lvcs as He ofiers it, by striving, as we may, 
to win that’ which in the end we shall receive 
freely from His love, that we all can obtain 
life. This is what He speaks of as ‘ eating John vi. 

the flesh of the Son of maHy and drinking His 
blood* making our own, appropriating, using, the 
virtue of His humanity as He lived for us, the virtue 
of His humanity as He died for us. In our- 

selves we are weak, frail, doomed to death. But 
there is a power of eternal being within our reach, 
which is sufficient for every man and fitted for 
each man. Whatever be our capacities and en- 
dowments, due, as the case may be, to our birth, 
our years, our position, our country, they may be 
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V. ^ all •consecrated through Him Who lived perfectly, 
Who lived representatively, the life of which we 
eadii live a little fragment. Whatever may be 
our failures, our negligences, our ignorances, they 
John i. 29. may be all done away in Him, Who boro the sin 
of the world, and took it away by bearing it. 

So we pass from the lesson of Christ/s 
humanity to the lesson of Christ s suffering. We 
'believe that the Incarnation would have been 
necessary for the fulfilment of man’s destiny 
even if he had perfectly followed the divine law. 
The Passion was necessary for the redemption of 
man fallen. ^ This is a fact to be tlioiight 
over. The presence of evil amongst us and in us, 
in its manifold forms of suffering and selfishness 
and loss and crime, is a reality Vnich'iio ingenuity 
can hide or dissemble. Revelation did not caiiscj 
this terrible affliction, but it shews that it does 
not belong to the essence of creation or to 
the essence of man. It shews therefore that 
it is remediable: that it can be removed from 
man without destroying his true nature, nay 
rather that his true nature is vindicated by the 
removal. The idea of Christ’s sufferings, 

the idea of redemption, presupposes the idea of a 
Fall. Such an idea is, I will venture to say, a 
’ necessary condition of human hope. No view of 

life can be so inexpressibly sad as that which 
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denies the Fall. If evil belonijs to man as inaii 
there appears to be no prospect of relief here or 
hereafter. Sin, as old say, will have an 

endless progeny of sins. Misery will be as the 
shadow which ^vc cast when the sun is briglitest. 

There caii be nothing in us to drive out that 
which is part of ourselves. Strict retribution is 
the only teaching of that invariable sequence which 
wo call law. But the confession of our 

belief in Christ’s sufferings takes us into a now 
sphere'. We embrace effectual forgiveness as tlie 
revelation of the Gospel. Christ took to Himself 
and bore to tlie grave the uttermost burden of 
sinful humanity, and Himself sinless and vic- 
torious over^doath offers to men fellowship in His 
conquest. How His life and death avails 

with the Father for us is a question which wo 
have no j)ower to answer. It is enough for us to 
acknowledge the supreme triumph of divine love 
from first to last, one will of one God reconciling 2 Cor. v. 
the world to Himself in Jesus Christ, His only 
Son, our Lord. 

But while the lesson of Christ’s sufferings is 
thus, from first to last a lesson of conquering love, we 
must not forget that He did conquer from first to 
last by suffering. - He offers us in the whole history 
from Bethlehem to Calvary a measure of our 
need, a measure of sin. Our imagination is 

— 9 . 
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’ too feeble to realise all that that history suggests, 
but^ our hearts cannot but be moved by it. 
Those long years of silent waiting, those long 
nights of secret prayer, shew us, as we have the 
will to see, what life is, something infinitely 
deeper and more solemn than impetuous elforts of 
hasty enthusiasm or bold conflicts in the sight of 
men. We must win and bring the perfect offering 
of ourselves before we can rightly do God s work. 
There is that within us which must be overcome 
before we can safely encounter foes without. 
Communion wi^li God must be maintained by con- 
tinuous effort if we are to do our work as men. 

t 

All this calls for sacrifice, for sacrifice of 
will, of pleasure, of ease, which finds its motive 
and its support in Christ’s sufferings. It is 
impossible for us to look to these and suppose 
that we wdio bear Hjs name shall not be made 
partakers of His temptations: unnatural to wish 
that we who claim the privilege of sons may nut 
be fashioned in obedience, as He \vas, by a 
Father’s discipline. 

We tremble perhaps as we use the words, 
conscious of our besetting weakness, but can the 
teaching of our Creed mean less ? Is it as an 
idle form that we trace day by day the outline of 
Christ’s work on earth which brings before us as 
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nothing else can do — if wc will but in calm, v. 
waiting allow it to have its effect — the glory of 
life and the solemnity of life, the double lessoti on 
which we have dwelt, the lesson of Christ’s 
humanity, the lesson of Christ’s sufferings: the 
li?ss(*n of Ilis humanity, by wliicli we learn the 
brothcrliood of men, whereby all in due measure 
through soarow and effort, through failure and 
success, contribute to the fulfilment of the idea of 
creation : the lesson of His sufferings, by which we 
learn the true nature and inevitable conse(|ucnces 
of sin, whereby the glorious light and glad hymn 
of the Nativity were followed by tlie great dark- 
ness aiAl bitter cry of the Passion. 

God grant that we may learn ever more and 
more — learn forlife — these lessons which our Creed 
teaches us, the lesson of Christ’s humanity, Who 
was truly, perfectly, representatively man: the 
lesson of Christ’s sulferings^Who was a propitiation 1 John ii. 
not for our own sins only but for the whole world. 

As yet, indeed, man’s destiny is not visibly 
fulfilled : the fruits of Christ’s victory are not 
completely gathered : we see not yet all things put 
under Him, but we do see — and in this vision lies . 
the assurance of every hope — ive do see him who 
hath been made^ a little loiver than the angels, even 
Jesus y because of the suffering of death crowned 
with glory and honour. 




VI. 

///; DESGEXDED INTO HELL; THE THIRD 
J)A Y HE ROSE AGAIN FROM THE DEAD, 
HE ASCENDED INTO HEAVEN, AND 
Sri'TETH ON THE RIGHT HAND OF 
GOD THE FATHER ALMIGHTY. 



But now hath Christ hecn raised from the dead, the 
frstfniits of ^ them that are asJeA'jy. For since man came 
death, hy man came, also the resurrection of the. dead. For 
as in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all he made alive. 

1 Cor. XV. 20 —22. 


Bvt we behold Jmn who hath been made a little hnver than 
the avf/els, even Jesus, he.cavse of the svff'eriuy of death 
crowned with ylory and honour, that by the grace of Cod he 
should taste death for every man. 

IIkbr. ii. 1). 

Wherefore also Ood highly exalted him, and gave, unto 
him the name which is above every name ; that in the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven and 
things on earth and things under the earth, and that every 
tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory 
of God the Father. 

Phil. ii. 0 — 11. 

Wherefore also he is ahlc to sare to the uttermost them 
that draw near unto God through, him, seeing he ever licet h 
to make intercession for them.. For such a high priest became 
us, holy, guileless, undefled, separated from sinners, and 
made higher than the heavens. 


Hlbu. vii. 25, 20. 



I N ronsidering wliat tlic Creed teaches us as to vi. 

the earthjy work of the Lord, we noticed that 
events which appear to our eyes full of the doepf‘st 
sorrow and humiliation may y(‘t include at the 
same time a divine glory, hidden from us because 
wo have at present no pow'(‘r to see it. Thus in 
the immediate prospect of tlu^ fudrayal, of the 
agony, t^f the Cross, looking at II is work accom- 
plished, when Judas had now gone out into night 
from tlie circle ol" the twedve, the Lord summed up 
His judgment of all in the memorable words 
Kow is the Son of man forifml. The glory was John xiii. 
present in the very shame and we can at length 
see it there. Hut none the less this glory is 
presented to us in our Creed in a succession of 
facts which corresj^ond with the facts of Christ’s 
life of humiliation. As we confess our belief in 
Jesus Christ Who was conceived, born, suffered, 
was crucified, dead, and buried : we confess also 
that He descencled into Hell; the third day He 
rose again from the dead; He ascended into • 
heaven^ and sitteth on the right hand of God the 
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VI. Father Almighty, Step by step we acknow- 

ledge in these clauses Christ's entrance into the 
world of spirit, His new Birth into the fulness of 
a glorified human Life, His exaltation to the 
throne of divine Majesty, His present sovereignty. 

Ilebr. vii. No death, no limit closes any more the energy of 
an ‘ indissoluble life.* 

But in thinking of these truths we must use 
great caution. There is, as I said before, a serious 
danger in the prevailing spirit of realism which 
leads us to dwell on the outside, the form, the 
dress of things, to the neglect of the ideas which 
are thus half-veiled and half-revealed. And 

this danger besets us in its gravest shape when 
we endeavour to give distinctness to the unseen 
world. We transfer, and we mhst transfer, the 
language of earth, the imagery of succession in 
time and space, to an order of being to which, as 
far as we know, it is wdiolly inapplicable. Wc 
cannot properly employ such terms as ‘ before ’ and 
‘after,* ‘here* and ‘there,* of God or of Spirit. 
All is, is at once, is present, to Him; and the 
revelations of the Risen Lord seem to bo designed 
in part to teach us that though He resumed all 
that belongs to the perfection of man's nature, He 
was not bound by the conditions which wc are 
, forced to connect with it. 

While then we are constrained to use words of 
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timo and space, and to speak of going up and 
coming down, of present and future, in regard to 
the s])irit- world, and Christs glorified Life, we 
must remember that such language belongs to 
our ini perfect conceptions as we now arc, and not 
to tlie realities themselves : that we must not be 
startled if it leads us to difficulties and contradic- 
tions ; that we must allow no conclusions to be 
• • 

drawn as to the eternal from the phenomena 
of time. 

This is no doubt a difficult demand to make ; 
and it may seem to deprive us of much which 
brings joy and strength in the trials and sorrows 
of earthJy life. But indeed the gain is w^orth tlic 
effort. If once we can feel that the imagery in 
which the grorics*of the world to come are described 
is only imagery, we can dwell upon it with ever 
increasing intelligence and without distraction. 
Tlicre is then no monotony in eternal praise, no 
weariness in unbroken day, when praise is the 
symbol of a heart conscious of God’s infinite 
goodness, and day of the manifestation of His 
unclouded truth. The gates of pearl and the 
streets of gold cease to suggest thoughts of costly 
display and transitory splendour. The soul uses 
the figures as helps to spiritual aspiration and 
welcomes their irreconcilcable contrasts as warnings 
against treating them as literal descriptions of 
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that wliich it has not entered into the mind of 
man to conceive. Holding therefore thank- 

fulfy and faithfully that the facts of the spiritual 
world must he described in words borrowed from the 
material world, which answer to the unseen reali- 
ties but cannot expn'ss them, we consider witli 
h’esh confidence the eternal meaning of Olirists 
Descent, Resurrection, Ascension, Session in heaven 
<is set forth in our Creed, and not altogether in 
vain. This at least we can s('c iii our confession 
that Christ descended into Hell, rose again, ascended 
into heaven, sittefh on the right hand of God: 
perfectness of divine symj)athy in every jdiase of 
our existence, absolute ennobling ibr everv human 
power, access to the divine Presence beyond every 
confinement of sensible befing, assurance of final 
victory in every conflict with (‘vil. 

He descended into Hell, that is, into Hades, 
into the common abode of departed spirits and 
not into the place of punishment of the guilty. 
This clause, as we know, has given occasion to 
much misunderstanding and superstition. It is 
not found in the earliest Creeds and it is ahriost 
peculiar to the West. But it is not on this 
account less precious as part of our heritage. As 
it stands it completes our conception of the Lord’s 
death. To our minds death is the separation of 
body and soul. According to this conception Christ 
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in dying shared to the full our lot. His Body was 

laid in the tomb. His soul passed into that state 
on which we conceive that our souls shall eiJier. 
He has won for God and hallowed every condition 
of human existence. We cannot be where He has 
not been. He boro our nature iis living : He bore 
our nature as dead. 

So far the inter})rctation of tliis clause He 
descended into Hell seems to be clear; and it^ 
carries light into the tomb. But more tlian this 
we dare not say conlideutly on a mystery wliere 
our thought fails and Scripture is silent. The 
stirring pictures which early Clirisfian fancy drew 
of (Christ’s entry into the prison-house of death to 
])roclaim His victory and lead away the ancient 
saints as partners of His trium]>h ; or again to 
announce the Gospel to tlK)se who had not heard 
it, rest on too precarious a foundatiim to claim 
general acceptance. We are sure that tlie 

fruits of Christ’s work are made available for every 
man: we are sure that He crowned every act 
of faith in patriarch or king or prophet or saint 
with perfect joy : but how and when we know not, 
and, as far as appears, we have no faculty for 
knowing. Meanwhile we cling to the truth 

which our Creed teaches us. To the old world, to 
Jew and Gentile alike — and it is a fact too often 
forgotten — ‘ the Under world,' ‘ Sheol ’ tlic place of 
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vr spirits, was a place of dreary gloom, of conscious 
and oppressive feebleness. Even tliis natural fear 
of the heart Christ has lightened. There is no- 
thing in the fact of death, nothing in the con- 
se(|iicnces of death, which Christ has not en- 
dured fi)r us : lie ^vas buried, lie descended into 
Hades, the place of spirits. 

But it was not possible that He should bo 
Actsii. 31. holdeii of deatli. II is flesh saw no corrvj)tion: 
Ills sold was not left in Hades. And we confess 
that the third daf/ He rose again from the dead. 
If death, as I said, is presented to us as the 
separation of soul and body, the Resurrection is 
the most complete, nay the eternal, union of the 
IloIn.^i.9. two. Jlelng raised from the dead Christ dieth no 
more. The life which He had before lived 

under the conditions of space and time, of decay 
and dissolution, was now gained subject to no 
change and free from the limitations of earth. 
At the same time nothing was laid aside or lost 
which belongs to the fulness of our human being. 
The Risen Christ could, without the violation of 
His glorified manhood, shew Himself as believers 
had known Him before, the same in power of 
quickening and teaching, the same in sovereign 
authority and tender sympathy, the same in look 
* and voice: the same, and yet such that these 

points of identity here recognised as signs of a 
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being, a love, a presence, unspeakably greater, 
deeper, more universal, than could have been in 
any way perceived before He had con(][Ui^red 
deatli. In this way the Eesurrection of’ 

Christ was a revelation to men of that which God 
has prepared for them that love Him. And as we 
welcome it into our soul it is able, as I have 
elscAvhere endeavoured to point out, to harmo- 
nize life, to inspire life, to transform life. 

For as we believe tliat Christ rose from the 
dead, we believe that He bore from the grave the 
issues, the fruits, not only of His open ministry 
and of His final Passion, but also of the unnoticed, 
silent yiiars of obscure discipline and duty, and 
shewed these in their spiritual meaning. We 
believe, and coiAe to feel as we look to Christ 
Ilisen, that all the seemingly trivial fragments of 
life have a unity for man who shall die and live 

through death. 

^ > 

As we believe that Christ rose from the dead, 
we believe that He made ])lain to us the realities 
in the midst of which we are, that by laying open 
the powers of another ord(^r He offered us strength 
for effort, that by the promise of His felloAvship 
He declared the Avorth of labour. We believe, 
and come to feel as we look to Christ Risen, that 
Ave have a motive for Avork prevailing through all 
disappointment and failure. 
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.Tohn xvi. 
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As we believe that Christ rose front the dead, 
we believe that He shewed to iis, more directly 
even than by the Iiicaniatioii, the union of the 
two worlds, the seen and the unseen, and taught 
us not. to turn away from earth that we may find 
heaven, but to behold in earth the scene of a 
veiled glory. We believe, and come to feel as we 
look to Christ Iliseii, tliat here and now we live 
and have our being in God. 

But these lessons were not finished by the 
Resurrection. The appearances of Christ during 
the great forty days, however mysterious, still set 
Him in connexion with ];)articular j)laces and 
times. It was therefore expedient that He should 
go away in order that His disciples might feel 
Him near them always and ever}^ where. And we 
acknowledge that this bh'ssing has been given 
when we say that lie ascended into heaven. 

For, as we have seen, we are not to think of 

I 

the Ascension of Christ as of a (change of posi- 
tion, of a going immeasurably far from us. It 
is rather a change of the mode of existence, a 
passing to God, of Whom we cannot say that He 
is ‘ there ’ rather than ‘ here,’ of Whom we all can 
say ‘God is with me,' and if God then Christ Who 
has ascended to the right hand of God. 

When therefore we declare our belief in Christ’s 
Ascension, we declare that He has entered upon 
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the completeness of spiritual being without lessen- 
ing in any degree the completeness of His hu- 
manity. The thought is one with which we need 
to familiarise ourselves. We cannot indeed unite 
the two sides of it in one conception, but we can 
hold both firmly without allowing the one truth 
to infringe upon the other. And as we do so we 
shall vSeo how. the Ascension illuminates and crowns 
the lesson of the Resurrection ; how it brings home- 
to us now all that the Apostles learnt by their 
companionship with Christ their earthly Teacher, 
and with Christ their llisen Lord. 

P>y the Ascension all the imrts of life are 
brought together and shown in the oneness of 
their common destination. 

By the Ascension Clirist in His humanity is 
brought close to every one of us, and the words 
‘ in Christ,’ the very charter of our faith, gain a 
present power. , 

By the Ascension we are encouraged to look 
beneath the surface of things to that which makes 
all things capable of consecration. 

We ponder these lessons of the Presence of 
Christ Ascended about us and in us all the days 
to the end of the world, and the sense of our own 
weakness becomes perhaps more oppressive than 
before. Then it is that the last element in our 
confession as to Christs work speaks to our 

0 
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VI. hearts. He is not only present with us as As- 
cended : He is active for us. We believe that He 
sittetli on the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty. 

These words express under a natural image 
the three ideas of an accomplished work, of a 
divine sovereignty, and, by consequenct^, of an 
efficacious intercession. 

' An accomplished wwk. The image of Clirisfs 
Session is that of jierfect rest, of rest wliicli 
answers to tlie being of God 'Who worketli 
liitlierto ’ without effort and without failure. Tlie 
sacrifice has Bei'U completed, but the fruits of it 
remain inexhaustible. The purificatioit of sins 
has been made, but the application of it is for all 
time. 

A divine sovereignty. Priests stand in thedr 
ministry. Angels stanil before the throne or fall 
jjrostrate at the feet, of Him Who reigns there. 
But Christ is King as well as Priest, Son as well 
Hcbr. i 3. as servant. He sitteth at the right hand of Gody 
sharing in the fulness of God’s Majesty, hearing 
all things, bearing them to an appointed end, hg 
the word of If is 2^ower. 

An efficacious intercession. The love of God 
can know no change. He Who shewed His love in 
' living and d^dng for us, loves no less now when that 

Life and Death have passed into triumph. Nay 
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rather, if we dare to follow the course of human 
lecliiig, we may think that the joy of gathering 
the fruits of toil adds intensity to love. * 

Sue h appears to be in the briefest summary, 
tlie main thoughts which lie in what our Creed 
teaches us of Christ s Life in the world of Spirit. 
Tliey furnish, abundant material for meditation ; 
and such thoughts of Christ, the Son of man, - 
throned in glory, are fitted to hel]^ us in our 
common duties. As w^e jjonder them they bring 
His wliolc work near to us, to each one of us, 
with an immediate power. They fix our minds 
not on anything i')ast nor on anything future, but 
on what is now. They give definiteness to the 
uttermost aspirations of worship and faith. They 
enable us to acknowledge, without turning 
aside from any of the saddest mysteries of 
earth, how Christ has fulfilled the destiny of 
man fallen. They enable us, so to sum up 

all, to enter little by little into the meaning of 
the apostolic words, to see Him who hath hem 
made a little lower than the amgels, even Jesus, 
crowned with glory and honour hecavse of the 
suffering of death, that the virtue of His redemp- 
tion may become available universally, that He 
may taste death, not for all but, 'with a directly 
personal application, /or every one. 
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Vil. 

FROM THENCE HE SHALL COME TO 
JUDGE THE QUICK AND THE DEAD. 



The Son of man shall come in the glory of his Father 
mth his angels; and then shall he render unto every man 
according to his deeds. 

Matt. xvi. 27. 

But when the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all 
the angels with him, tlvcn shall he sit on the throne of his 
glory : and before him shall be gathered all the nations: and 
he shall separate them one from another, as the shepherd 
separateth the sheep from the goats. 

Matt. xxv. 31, '32. 

Viherefm^e, receiving a kingdom that >:annct he shaken, 
let us ha/ve grace, whereby we may offer service ivell-pleasing 
to God with reverence and awe, 

Hkiui. xii. 28. 

Behold, he cometli with the clouds ; atid every eye shall 
sw him, and they which pierced him ; and all the tribes of 
the earth shall mourn over him. Even &*o, Atnen. 

Aroc. i. 7. 



TTTE havo. consid(‘red what the Creed teaches 
^ * us of the Lord’s Life on earth, and of Id is 
Life in the spirit-world, how lie lias fnl tilled the 
destiny of man, of man though fallen through sin- 
less siilferiijg. But we do not rest here. As yet the 
issue of iris work is not made plain. We still 
look for'iliat final revelation in which the Life of 
earth and the Life of heaven shall be reveah'd in 
their unity. T/ierefore we add to our belief in 
the Incarnation, the Passion, the Resurrection, the 
Ascimsion, the Scssuni of Christ at the right hand 
of God, the confession that from thence he shall 
come to j ad ffe the quick and the dead. 

No one can study the New Testament without 
feeling that the thought of Christ’s Return was 
iiverywh(^re present and powerful in the first age. 
In the Gos})els and in the Apocalypse, in the Acts 
and in the Epistles, the same hope is the subject 
of promise, of exhortation, of vision ; and I do not 
think that it would be possible to find any other 
special doctrine of Christianity which is not only 
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Yii. ^ affirmed but affirmed in the same language by 
St Paul and St James, by St Peter and St 
John. The return of Christ to judgment 

was the subject on which St Peter spoke when the 
Jewish mTiltitude were astonished at the first apo- 
stolic miracle: it was the subject on which St Paul 
spoke when he first passed over into Macedonia and 
his enemies accused him of preaching/ another king 
than CsBsar.’ It seems to rise uppermost in the 
minds of the apostles when they are most deeply 
moved themselves and when they wish to move 
others most deeply. It is as they declare it tht^ 
sufficient motive for patience in affliction and the 
end of expectation in the presence of trii3niphant 
evil. 

i». f 

And more than this : the hope of Christ’s Re- 
turn was not only universal in the first age : it was 
instant. From Jerusalem and Corinth the same 
voice came that ‘ the time was at hand,’ even as 
when the Baptist heralded Christ’s ministry. The 
dawn of an endless day was held to be already 
breaking after a weary night ; and while St Paul 
reproved the error of those at Thessalonica who 
neglected the certain duties of life that they 
might, as they fancied, watch better the spread of 
the heavenly glory, he confirmed the truth which 
they had misinterpreted. 

With us it is far otherwise. A few enthu- 
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Vagueness of our own belief 

siasts from time to ‘time bring the thought of 
Christ’s Return into prominence, but for the most 
part it has little influence upon our hearts *and 
minds. We have, I think, no definite idea as to 
what the article of our Creed means by which we 
profess our belief in it. We acknowledge gene- 
rally, in a vague manner, that we shall severally 
render an account of our doings, but wo do not 
look beyond this either in hope or fear to any 
manifestation of judgment in the world. 

And it is to this judgment of the world that 
the Creed especially directs our attention. For 
we cannot but notice that in the teaching of 
Scriptufc the earth where we suffer and toil is 
presented as the scene of a universal revelation of 
Christ’s sovt?reig^ity ; that He enters again into the 
conditions of human life ; that all men are affected 
by His coming; that His coming is something 
infinitely more, though it includes this, than the 
just retribution of individuals. 

In this respect there can be no question as to 
the natural meaning of the language of the New 
Testament. But it has been said that experience 
has shewn that the apostolic expectations were 
mistaken : that they looked in vain, however con- 
fidently, for Christ’s immediate Return : that we 
must take warning from their disappointment 
against indulging in visionary hopes. 
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VII. I say nothing on the general character of such 

rash conclusions. I readily admit that there may 
have been self-willed believers in the first age, as 
there are in all ages, who boldly determined how 
Christ shouhl return and how lie should establish 
His Sovereignty. So it was before Christ’s first 
Coming. Such men were indeed disa])poiiitcd ; 
and, as we sc^e from the F^pistle to tl^c Hebrews, 
they found it hard to submit their fiincies to God’s 
will. But their errors, their mistaken and de- 
feated hopes, alter nothing in the fulfilment of the 
divine counsel The apostles looked for Christ, 
and Christ came in the life-time of St John. Ho 
founded His immovable kingdom. He gathered 
before Him the nations of the cartli, old and new, 
and passed sentence upon tliem. * Ho judged, in 
that shaking of earth and heaven, most truly and 
most decisively the living and the dead. He estab- 
lished fresh foiindatioijs for society and a fresh 
standard of worth. The fall of JiTusalem 

was for the religious history of the world an end 
as com])lete as death. The establishment of a 
spiritual Church was a beginning as glorious as 
the Resurrection. 

The apostles, I repeat, looked for Christ’s 
coming in their own generation, and Christ came. 
The form of His Coming, His Coming to judgment, 
then is a lesson for all time. As we study it we can 
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Other Comings of Christ, 

learn part at least of the moaning of our present vii. 
faith, that He shall come again. We sec in that 
Coming the type and the promise of Mother 
Comings through the long ages, till the earthly 
lif(i of humanity is closed. 'We see in it the signs 
of a divine Presence which is laid open in the 
great crises of social movement. We S(*e in it 
the assurange that the world is not left unvisited 
by Him Who died for it; and we take courage jat 
the sight. 

For it is at once obvious that the Coming of 
Christ is not one but manifold. I will not leuve you John xiv. 
desolate — orphans — He said lliihself — I come to 
you, The conviction that this is so gives a now 
significance to the past and to the future. Wo 
look back, ancl we may without presumption 
recognise Comings of Christ in earlier centuries 
of Christendom. Wo look forward, and with 
patic'nt confidence wc rest in the knowledge tliat 
in due time He will sliew His purpose and His 
power to those who love Him. 

At the foundation of the Byzantine Empire 
in the fourth century, at the conversion of the 
Northern nations in the eighth century, at the- 
birth of Modern Europe in the thirteenth century, 
at the re-birth of the old civilisation in the six- 
teenth century, Christ came as King and Judge. 

He came, and wo can see that He came, at 
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the time when Athanasius, the champion of the 
East, vindicated the supreme independence of the 
Faith, and Augustine, the champion of the West, 
affirmed the world-wide embrace of the Church. 

He came, and we can see that He came, at 
the timci when the Irish Saint Columban offered 
to the barbarian warriors the virtues of an unseen 
power stronger than the arm of flesh, and our own 
English Boniface sealed by a fearless death a life 
of victorious sacrifice. 

He came, and we can see that He came, at the 
time when the Italian Francis of Assisi claimed 
once more for the poor their place in the Church 
beside emperors and popes and nobles, and taught 
the love of God and the love of man in the 
universal language of his age. 

He came, and we can see that He came, at the 
time when men as far apart as Loyola and Philip 
Neri, Luther and Calvin, Colet and Cranmer, 
shewed in many parts and with many failures that 
Christ claims and satisfies the individual power 
of every man. On each of these occasions 

new thoughts, new principles, new estimates of 
things, entered into the world, and remain still 
to witness to their divine origin. The successive 
spiritual revolutions were not at once recognised 
or understood. Christ moved among men and 
they did not know Him. But meanwhile believers 
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A present Coming, 

were confessing their faith, as we do, that He 
should come again to judge the (juick and the* 
dead; and we now rejoice to acknowledge* that 
their faith was not in vain though it was confirmed 
in ways which had not been foreseen. 

The wider range of our vision enables us now 
to recognise these manifold Comings of Christ 
already accr^mplished, and we may be most thank- 
ful for such teaching of experience, but we do not 
I'est in them. We take the great thought that 
this world in which we work, with all its sorrows 
and sins, with all its baffled hopes and unworthy 
ambitions, is the scene of a divine government. 
We take the tliought, and therefore we believe 
that Christ has not yet revealed the fulness of His 
power or uttered the last voice of His judgment. 
We still say, as we look often with sad hearts on 
what man has made of man, upon the terrible 
disproportion between huipan capacities and human 
achievements, that He who lived for us and died 
for us and ascended for us shall come again to 
judge the quick and the dead ; and the confession? 
if we enter into its meaning, is sufficient to bring 
back trust 

Perhaps we need the encouragement more 
than we know. For there are abundant signs of 
change about us now. New truths are spreading 
widely as to the methods of God’s working, as to 
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Tii. our connoxions one with another and with the 
past and with the future. Through these, as I 
heliele, Christ is coming to us, coming to judge us, 
and His Coming must bring with it trials and (as 
we tliink) losses. Every revelation of Christ is 
through lire, the fire which refines by consuming 
all that is perishable. It may then be 

that we, to our bitter loss, shall fail like those of 
earlier times to read our lesson as it is given. It 
may be, the Spirit helping us, that we shall in 
part interpret it and use it for our inspiration and 
guidance. It may be at least that we shall gain 
a living assurance that divine powers are working 
about us, and a divine purpose going for\mrd to 
its end, and a divine judgment passing into 
infallible execution: a living assiirance that the 
article of our Creed which we are considering 
is not for the past only or for the future only, but 
for the present too: a living assurance that we 
may gain strength in the performance of our 
common duties, in the study of the world about 
us, from knowing that Christ shall come again, 
is coming again, to judge the quick and the dead. 

This asiDCct of Christ's Coming, the trustful 
and reverent recognition of His manifestations in 
history and in society, is of the highest moment 

. to us now. I have dwelt upon it because it is 
often overlooked. But it does not include the 
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The final Coming, 

whole view of the tnith of our Creed. The reality vn. 
and the meaning of these Comings are clear to 
faith, hut like the Presence of Christ Himself they 
are hidden from the world. None but believers 
saw tluj Risen Christ during the forty days: none 
but believers see Christ in the gi’eat changes of 
human affairs. But beyond all these preparatory 
Comings there is a day when ‘ev(‘ry eyo shall see 
Him, and they also which jnerced Him.* In 

that Coming, that Manifestation, that Presence, the 
first Coming on earth and the later Comings in 
history shall be shewn in their full import. Then 
all things, our actions and ourselves, shall be seen 
as they«are, S('(ai by ourselves and seen by others. 

Then the whole course of life, the life of creation, 
of humanity, of'men, will be laid open, and that 
vision will be a Judgment beyond controversy and 
beyond appeal. 

It is a Judgment universal and personal. In 
its universal aspect it is the supreme declaration 
of the truth that there is an end, a goal for 
creation, a purpose to be fulfilled, a will to be 
accomplished. We, who .see but small fragments 
of social movement which distract and engross us, 
arc apt to regard history as an aimless succession 
of changes. Such would be the judgment which 
a being of narrower faculties might form from 
observing a few days or hours, of our indi- 
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VII. vidual lives. But from time to time revolutions, 
which are seen to be the intelligible results of the 
past, reveal the reality of a law of progress in the 
life of humanity. By the revelation of the final 
J udgment we are enabled to see that for mankind 
as for men there is an appointed close to earthly 
work. 

The Judgment is personal also. And in this 
connexion we must master the thought which has 
been expressed before that the judgment of Christ, 
the Son of man, is the revelation of things as they 
are. His judgment does not change the judged : 
it simply shewsf them. It is not, as far as we can 
conceive, a conclusion drawn from the bala«icing of 
conflicting elements or a verdict upon a general 
issue. The judgment of God is the perfect mani- 
festation of truth. The punishment of God is the 
necessary action of the awakened conscience. The 
judgment is pronounced by the sinner himself and 
he inflicts inexorably his own sentence. In 

our present state a thousand veils hide from us 
the motives, the thoughts, Jhe conditions which 
give their real character to men and the con- 
duct of men. We judge of others by what we 
see in them : and, what is more perilous still, we 
are tempted to judge of ourselves by what others 
can see in us. But in the perfect light of Christ's 
Presence everything will be made clear in its 
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essential nature, the opportunity which we threw 
away, and knew that we threw away, with its 
uncalculated potency of blessing, the temptation 
which we courted in the waywardness of selfish 
strength, the stream of consequence which has 
flowed from our example, the harvest whicli 
others have gathered from our sowing. 

We know our own hearts imperfectly; but is. 
there one of us whom the thought of this revela- 
tion does not fill with contrition ? 

Our imaginations are dull; but is there one 
of us who can imagine keener suffering than to 
see the glory for which we were made and feel 
that we have sacrificed our birthright ? 

How this* last ^Corning of Christ to judgment 
shall be accomplished, which reveals the world to 
itself, we know not and it is idle to speculate. 
But for each one of us death is its symbol. For 
each one of us that solemn coming, which seals 
our earthly work, is in a most real sense the 
vision of God, instantaneous and age-long, the 
vision in His light of ourselves. 

So it is then, to sum up what has been said, 
that we confess our belief that Christ shall come 
again to judge both the quick and the dead: we 
believe that He will come socially in the secret 
spiritual forces which mould kingdoms and 
w. 7 
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1)8 The present efficacy 

vn. churches and at last with open majesty; we be- 
lieve that He will come personally in those inner 
flashes which shew us for a moment the very 
truth of things, and at last in that supreme hour 
when He will take account of our finished service. 
And when 'vve reflect upt)n the confession we 
know that it answers to the noblest ideal of life. 
It declares that there is a purpos^‘.in tln^ course 
of history and in the possibilities of our little 
parts: that we may look in both for intelligible 
tokens of the divine will : that it is our duty to 
lift our eyes to the end wlum the full work of the 
Saviour shall bo indicated on the*, scene of His 
sufferings: that even now we are chaJrged and 
enabled to find an eternal clement underlying the 
commonest occupations, something which we 
shall once sec as it appears to Him Whose we are 
and Whom we serve. 

Our eyes are dim and our hearts are cold. 
We fancy that that is far off which is about our 
feet. We treat as a thought almost indifferent 
that which is a revelation of the issues of life. 
This article of our Creed helps us to see things 
more justly and to cherish greater hopes. An old 
ttentile writer said, feeling after the truth, 'All 
things are full of gods’ : we know that 'all things 
are full of God,’ and that His Presence shall here- 
after be made clear, clear in the world at large, 
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clear in our own souls, clear with the inanifestu' vii. 
tioii of perfect righteousness and with the 
eonscquence of inevitable retribution : 

For the Son of man shall come in the glory of 
Ills Father with His angels , and then lie shall 
retvard every 'man according to his doing. 

Verily I say unto you — the words of the Lord 
whicli follow ^ have, I believe, a most certain 
ap])li<-ation to ourselves — There he some of them- 
that stand here which shall not taste of death till 
they see the Son of man coming in II is kingdom. 
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VIII. 


I It ELI EVE IN THE HOLY GHOST. 



The Comforter^ even the Holy Spirit^ whom the Father 
will send in my name, he shall teach you all things^ and 
bring to your remembrance all that 1 said unto you, 

St John xiv. 26. 

But when the Comforter is come^ whom I will send unto 
you from the Father ^ even the Spirit of truths which proceed- 
(ill from the Father^ he shall hear witness of me. 

St John xv. 26. 

Jlowheit when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he shall 
guide you into all the truth: for he shall not sjwak from hi)n- 
self; but what things soever he shall hear, these shall he speak : 
and he shall declare unto you the things that are totcome. 
He shall glorify me : for he shall take of mine, and shall 
declare it unto you. All things whatsoever the Father hath 
are mine : therefore said 1, that he takeih of mine, and shall 
declare it unto you. 

St John xvi. 13—15. 

And in like manner the Spirit also Jielpeth our infirmity: 
for we know not how to pray as we ought; hut the Spirit 
himself maketh intercession for us with groanings which 
cannot he uttered; and he that searcheth the hearts knoweth 
what is the mind of the Spirit, because he maketh intercession 
for the saints according to the will of God, 

Rom. viii. 26, 27. 



inS^E now roach the third division of the Creed, mu 
* ^ We liave declared onr belief in God, thi' 
Father, the Killer and the Maker of all things; and 
in His only Son Jesus Christ our Lord, Who by 
taking man’s nature upon Him has re-united man 
to God and fulfilled potentially the destiny of 
creation. As following on this we declare our 
belief in, the Holy Spirit ; and so complete thii 
confession of our faith in God, our Maker, E(^- 
deemcr, Sanctifief, one God. 

In the remaining clauses of the Creed the 
action of the Holy Spirit is considered in its 
typical forms, in redation to the society and to the 
individual, and in its final issue. Because 

we believe in the Holy Spirit, we believe that 
there is a Holy Catholic Church and a Com- 
munion of Saints, a Church visible and invisible, 
reaching through all time and to all rational 
beings. We believe that there is for each 

one of us a forgiveness of sins and a resurrection 
of the body, the’ possibility, that is, of the vision 
of God and the preservation of all that we truly 
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viH. are. We believe that there is beyond all 

the shows and shadows of time, all the changes 
which make up earthly life, a life eternal, a life in 
the open Presence of God, a life which is the 
knowledge of God. 

These special articles of our faith we must 
reserve for later consideration. I wish now to 
notice some of the thoughts which arc suggested 
by the general confession: I believe in the Holy 
Ghost The confession is indeed the confes- 

sion of a truth which is characteristic of our 
Christian Creed. We are all now living under 
tliat dispensation which is essentially the dispen- 
sation of the Spirit. Our whole attitude^towards 
the facts of life is determined by the devout con- 
viction with which we hold it. * 

The belief in the Holy Spirit is, I say, charac- 
teristic of our Christian Creed. The Spirit of God 
appears in the Old Testament as the symbol of 
the divine energy. He is not yet made known 
as a distinct Person with Whom man can hold 
communion, though the scope of the energy fore- 
shadows the nature of the Person. This 

Spirit it was which brooded over chaos at the 
Creation: this it was which was breathed into 
Adam when he became a living soul : this it was 
by which Moses and Joshua led the people of 
Israel into the promised land: this it was by 
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made gradually. 

which judges wrought deliverance, kings reigned, viii. 
prophets spoke. Order, life, guidance, truth came 
from the Spirit of God. But as yet He Vas 

not specially revealed as the Holy Spirit. Holi- 
ness was seen as the attribute of a Divine Euler 
and not as the essence of a Divine Sanctifier. 

The Lord of hosts declared Himself as the Holy 
One of Israel; and in the language of St John 
' the Spirit was not yet given, because Jesus was 
not yet glorified.’ The Spirit was in the fulness 
of the Divine Nature, but not in that personal re- 
lation with the Church and with the believer 
which followed on the exaltation of the Saviour. 

Even in the New Testament the revelation of 
the Holy Spirit is gradual. That which is pro- 
mised in tile Cxospels becomes fact in the Acts 
and the Epistles. At the Incarnation, the Baptism, 
the Temptation, the Spirit Who was active at 
the Creation of man was revealed as active at his 
new creation. But it was not till the full conse- 
quences of sin had been bomc and death had 
been conquered, and humanity had been raised in 
the Son of man to the right hand of God, that the 
rushing wind and fiery tongues told outwardly, at 
the festival of the gathered harvest, of the fulfil- 
ment of the promise of the Father. Then 

first in virtue of Christ’s finished work and in 
Christ’s name, God took up His dwelling, if I may 
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The Revelation of the Spirit 

viii. so speak, not in tlic flesh only but in men. The 
primaeval curse of Babel was reversed in the 
frecciom of s];)iritual utterance ; and Galihean pea- 
sants proclaimed intelligibly to the collected na- 
tions a universal Gospel. This descent, this 

incorj)oration, of the Spirit was in some sense, a 
second Divine Nativity, the birth of the Church, 

‘ Christ’s Body,’ the beginning of the order imd(T 
which we live, the manifestation of that Power 
which is around us and in us, in Whose help alone 
lies all our strength, in Whose presence alone lies 
all our safety. Under this aspect the book of the 
Acts is the Gos|)el of the Holy Spirit, the typical 
record of His action. There we sec how, at each 
stage in the building of the Church, the personal 
direction of the Spirit rules the conduct of its 
earthly founders. The voice of the Spirit shewed 
to St Philip, to St Peter, to St Paul the widening 
limits of their teaching, and in some cases the very 
details of their fortunes. 

The veil which was thus raised for a brief 
space from the processes of life in the growth of 
the Church of God has now again fallen over them. 
We can no longer infallibly interpret the method 
in which the Spirit works, but we rest in the as- 
surance that He is working. We look back to th(' 
first Christian Pentecost and know that we enjoy 
a special manifestation of His Being which was 
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not made in times of old. As wc acknow- vii 

ledg<^ the blessing we sec how the whole cycle of 
man’s knowledge of God has been completed, and 
how the fruits of God’s love arc brouglit into the* 
life of men. Wc see how God has been 

pleased to make Himself known successively as 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, in revelations which 
corrc'spond with the progress of His people, and no 
less, as we are taught to believe, with the myste- 
ries of His own Being. We sec how the 

results of the Incarnation are realised in th(‘ 
Church, and in men by the abiding ministry of 
the l^aracletc. ' 

For the Paraclete, the Holy Spirit, is sent in 
Christ’s name. This truth is vital for the under- 
standing of our faith in the Holy Ghost. Even ns 
Christ came in His Fathers name working by 
His power and therein revealing His character, so 
the Spirit comes in Christ’s name, making known 
through the ages, as the experience of men grows 
richer and their powers gain strength by dis- 
cipline, the infinite truths of the Incarnation 
which Christ’s 'name’ embodies. The dis- 

pensation of the Spirit is, in other words, tlu^ 
revelation of Christ, the Son of God and the Son 
of man. The promise is for us and for all time. 

The assurance of the promise is the living hope of 
the Church; and human history, the history of 
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in. each soul and the history of all nations, furnishes 
the element through which the Spirit reveals 
Hin'i. 

‘ The Spirit of truth! Christ Himself said, 
‘shall take of inine and declare it unto you f and 
again, ‘all things whatsoever the Father hath are 
mine! So He declares to us the method and the 
end of that order under which we live. Little bj’’ 
little the Spirit is bringing home the uttermost 
realities of being, bringing home, that is, Christ 
and the things of Christ to each man and to all 
men. He is bringing to light new truths 

which may minister to the knowledge of Him 
Who is the Truth. He is ever fashioning ifor our 
use, as we gain power to use them, new forms of 
thought, new modes of worship, 'new spheres of 
action. There can be no stationariness where He 
is present. 

Little by little He is giving through manifold 
discipline perfectness to the individual and unity 
to the Church. He is enabling us to see through 
the spontaneous aspirations of men fresh depths of 
promise in the Gospel of Christ. For if our hearts 
are moved when statesmen or students speak with 
glowing hope of the coming union of nations, of 
the progress of society, of the glory of creation, 
Avhere shall we find a solid basis for their brilliant 
structures, except in the work of Christ, in the 
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Person of Christ, which the Spirit interprets to vui. 
us ? The noblest speculations of men who 

have not the Faith are thus unconscious prophecies 
of which the Spirit foreshews the fulfilment : stir- 
ring calls to us to make clearer the power of that 
which wc have received ; pledges that something 
is given us to do that the counsel of God may be* 
more fully known. 

The dispensation of the Sj)irit is, I repeat, the 
revelation of Christ. And how do we stand 
towards it ? We often think, I fancy, as we linger 
over the pages of the Bible, that* if God shewed 
Himself to us, as to patriarchs and lawgivers of 
old ; if Christ taught in our streets, as He taught 
in Nazareth or Cap(irnaum ; we should penetrate 
through every disguise in which the Divine form 
was shrouded and welcome the words of life with 
the enthusiasm of complete devotion. We forget 
that the power to see God and to hear Him b('- 
longs by an inalienabh^ gift to the soul which loves 
Him. Meanwhile God is reasoning with us 

with a voice as clear as that which sounded in the 
still evening through the trees of Eden. One is 
standing over us — over each one of us — with love 
as watchful as that of Jesus in the home at 
Bethany. But too swiftly the unbidden voice 
dies away in our hearts : the startling conscious- 
ness is lost ; and we believe that we arc alone. 
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We often think, again, that if vve had received 
any direct promise, any clear charge, from God, 
lik6 Abraliam, or David, or Peter, we should be 
ready to go forth as wanderers, as leaders, as 
martyrs, strong in the might of tliat eternal assur- 
ances, of that irrevocable commission, strong in 
spite of loneliness, strong in spite of the burden of 
besetting sin, strong in s})ite of the remembrance 
of past faithlessness. In all this we vainly 

wish for the signs of another age now at length 
made luminous; and we forget that the seal of the 
Spirit is on our foreheads, and that we have only 
to claim our heritage and go forth to share in a 
^'ict<)ry which has been already won. »• 

The inspiration, the personal call, the personal 
consecration are all for us if A^e hold fast our 
Faith. 

I believe in the Holy Ghost He who is able 
to make the confession stands as a listener to a 
divine message. For him there is a meaning, 
liowevcr little he may yet bo able to grasp it, 
in the sequences of natural law, in the confused 
conflicts of empires, in the distresses and anxieties 
and sordid cares of society. In the confi- 

dence of his faith he will not close the least 
avenue through wliich one word of God may come 
to him. In the vigour of his hope he will bear 
the season of silence when searching finds no 
answer. In the breadth of his love he will wel- 
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come as fellow-helpers those who serve imcou- vm. 
sciously the creed which they deny. 

I believe in the Holy Ghost, Ho who is ablt) to 
make the confession lias found a divine Friend. 

For him the Spiiit is not an influence, an energy, 
of < )ne l‘ar ofl‘, but a present Comforter whom 
Christ has sent to fulfil His work, a present 
Guido ready to lead him into all the Truth, a 
pri'sent Advocate waiting to gain acceptance for 
the deei) sighings of the lu^art bi*fore the throne of 
God. So it is that Scripture speaks of His 

relation to us: so it is that we can understand 
how His Presence among men is (h'pendent on the 
(‘xaltatiiin of Christ in llis human nature to the 
right hand of the Father. 

I believe in the Holy Ghost, He who is able 
to make the confession recognises the action of 
One who is moulding his single life. Each be- 
liever is himself a temple to be prepared for the 
Master’s dwelling. The same Spirit who shapes 
the course of the whole world hallows the soul 
which is offered to him for a divine use. The 

Cyliristian believer is in one sense alone with God, 
and God alone with him. He has a work to do, 
definite, individual, eternal, through the ordinary 
duties and occupations and trials of common busi- 
ness; and this the Sjjirit sent in Christ’s name, 
bringing to him the virtue of Christ’s humanity, 
will help him to perfect. 
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vjii. I believe in the Holy Ghost. Life is indeed 
full of mysteries to which we can give no interpre- 
tation, of griefs to which we can gain no present 
remedy. I have no will to extenuate them. Nay 
rather we must feel them deeply if we are to 
know God ; and then their faith in the personal 
help of the Holy Spirit — the complement of the 
Incarnation — is sufficient for our needs. The 

prayer of the warrior of old time bewildered by 
the darkness was: ‘Give light and let me die.’ 
We can say : ‘ Help us to live and the light will 
come,’ come through life itself. 

So may we ‘cherish each impulse towards good 
as the direct inspiration of God which boars with 
it the assurance of its accomplishment. So 

may we watch the signs of a!h unseen power 
moulding us by gentlest influences to the patteni 
of a divine likeness. So may we have our 

eyes opened to see a heavenly order slowly fulfilled 
about us. In that conviction, in that ex- 

perience, in that vision, we shall work on with the 
certain knowledge that each effort is blessed by 
Him who inspired it. Each age, each heart, has 
its own questionings, but Christ s words arc ad- 
dressed to every age and to every heart : they can 
never want their accomplishment : The Paraclete 
even the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send 
in my name, He shall teach you all things. 
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THE UGLY CATHOLIC CHURCH : 
^ COMMUNION OF SAINTS, 
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Where two or three are gathered together in my narne^ 
there am 1 in the midst of them. 

Matt, xviii. 20. 

This is that which hath been spoken by the prophet 
Joel ; 

And it shall he in the last days^ saith God^ < 

• 1 will pour forth of my Spirit upon all flesh : 

And your som and your daughters shall prophesy^ 

And your young men shall see visions^ 

And your old men shall dream dreams. 

Acts ii. 16 f. 

He put all things in subjection under his feet^ and 
gave him to be head over all things to the churchy which is 
his body, the fulness of him that fllleth all 'tii all.' 

Eph. i. 22 f. 

So then ye are no more strangers and stjourners, but ye 
are felloio-dtizens with the saints, and of the hoitsehold of 
Gnd, being built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Christ Jesus himself being the chief corner stone ; 
in whom each several building, fitly framed together, groweth 
into a holy temple in the Lord ; in whom ye also are budded 
together for a habitation of God in the Spii'it. 

Eph. ii. 19 ft’. 



W E havo seen that the general expression of 
our belief in the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of 
Truth, the Advocate sent by the Father in Christ’s 
name, to bring homo to us ever more and more of 
the meaning of the Incarnation, is defined in 
detail by a confession of our belief in His action 
on the whole Christian Body and upon individual 
Christians. Because we believe in the Holy 

Ghost, because Ve throw ourselves with complete 
trust upon the efficacy of His divine influence, of 
His invisible Presence, we believe that there is a 
society in which it finds embodiment. We 

believe that there are men in whom it finds due 
scope for its working. We believe that 

there is a life, a life eternal, which corresponds 
with the fulness of its energy. We have 

tlien to notice now the first of these three articles 
of our faith. We believe that there is a Holy 
Catholic Church, a communion of Saints: or, in 
other words, a Body of Christ seen and unseen, 
by which the Truth is on the one side presented 
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outwardly before the world and on the other 
brought home with concentrated power to the 
soifis of believers. We believe that there is a 
Holy Catholic Church. We do not say, you will 
observe, that we believe in it as we believe in the 
Person of tlie Godliead. We do not say that we 
believe it as speaking with a clear, authoritative 
voice. We say that we believe in the reality of 
its existence ; we believe, in spite of all appear- 
ances, that it is. This conviction is a work 

of faith. It must be so. We sec^ the many 
separate Churches: we mourn over the grievous 
failures and sins of Christians, over our own 
failures and sins: we acknowledge i in tbis com- 
munion and in that the declaration and the power 
of some part of 'the universal GeSspel*. All this is 
matter of experience, of sight. But beyond this 
separation, this imperfection, this fragmentariiiess, 
we believe, though we cannot see, that there is a 
Church, One, Holy, Catholic, the Body of Christ, 
through which He is slowly revealing Himself in 
many parts and advancing to a complete sove- 
reignty over the world. This is what our 

Creed teaches us to believe. And as we hold the 
belief more firmly, as we come to understand 
better the promises which the confession carries 
with it, our separate labours will be made more 
hopeful, more humble and more intense. 
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« 

We believe, I say, that there is one Church, 
the Body of which Christ is the Head. If^^wc 
look only at the outside of things there is nothing 
to justify the bold avowal. The words have been 
repeated for more than 1 500 years, and that 
whole interval is darkened by the record of corrup- 
tions and revolutions, of schisms and heresies. 
The words ar\i repeated now by different societies 
throughout the world which refuse to one another 
thc‘ visible symbols of fellowship. Can we then — 
let us tisk ourselves the question plainly — (jan Ave 
profess our belief that there is one Church when 
we recall the divisions of Christendom, as we 
must do in sorrow of heart ? One Church when 
rival bodies challenge our allegiance and compass 
sea and land to make a proselyte? wie Church 
when a death-like torpor has fallen over the East, 
and the farthest West is too often hurried away by 
a wild fanaticism? One Church when each noblest 
communion is itself broken into parties eager to 
narrow the limits of their inheritance by the 
peculiarities of their own opinions ? one church 
when on this side and on that we are answered by 
anathema if we bear the greeting of peace ? Yes,- 
I believe that there is one Church though I can- 
not see its unity, in spite of lethargy and unchas- 
tened zeal, in spite of the private creeds and reck- 
less judgments which seem to separate what God 
has joined together. 
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In this respect the trial of our faith is no new 
thiijg. There never was an epoch since the 
Church spread beyond Jerusalem when the ‘ one 
body of Christ ’ was one in visible uniformity or 
even one in perfect sympathy. Time has indeed 
hardened and multiplied the differences between 
the several parts into which the Church is divided; 
but it is 2:)03sible to trace already in the apostolic age 
the essential features of those divisions over which 
we grieve. And if we look forward to the fulfil- 
ment of the great promise which gladdens the 

future, it is not that there shall ever be, as we 

« 

wrongly read, ‘one fold,’ one outward society of 
Christians gathered in one outward form, but, 
what answers more truly to present^ experience 
and reasonable hope, ‘ one flock and one shepherd.’ 

And in the meantime, let us rate the differences 
of Christians as highly as we will, there yet 
remains a common faith in the presence of which 
they are almost as nothing. He who believes, to 
take the ground of the apostolic message on the 
day of Pentecost, that Christ rose from the dead, 
lie who is baptized into Him, he who rejoices 
though trembling in the pledge of a glorified 
humanity, is divided from the world without by 
an interval as wide as that between life and death. 
In this one Faith, one baptism, one hope of our 
calling, lies a universal fellowship of believers, the 
symbol and the earnest of the brotherhood of 
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int n, the single truth which taken alone distin- 
guishes for ever Christian from ancient thought. 
Looking then to this trust in a common redemp- 
tiou, let us hold fast our belief in One Church, in 
on(? body of Christ knit together by the rites 
which He Himself appointed, one in virtue of the 
One Spirit Who guides each member severally as 
He will, of the One Saviour Who fulfils Himself in 
many ways, of the '' One God and Father of all, 
Who is above all and through all and in you all” 
But Faith does not rest here: it holds a 
second paradox. We believe in the unity of the 
Church. We believe also in its holiness. We 
believe this again notwithstanding the sad witness 
of sight. Tihc ^weaknesses and the crimes of 
Christians are a commonplace of our enemies. 
We can have no desire to excuse them. But 
these individual failures do not alter the character, 
the testimony of the body. Ye are clean, 

the Lord said to the twelve on the eve of the 
Passion, but not all : they were holy taken 
together though Judas was among them. And 
the Church as a society asserts unfalteringly the 
claims of the Gospel though the message ma}^ 
often be the condemnation of those who bear it. 
The ideal is firmly held forth through all disasters. 
And this maintenance of a great faith is a power 
of life. We read that when Rome had received 
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the heaviest defeat in her long history, the citizens 
wejit forth in a body to meet the conquered 
general and thankcid him because he had not 
despaired of the commonwealth. That spirit was 
the life of the old republic. And the Christian 
Church, wearied and betrayed by men, does not 
despair of humanity. By that spirit she vindicates 
her life. She offers to all withou-t* reserv(‘ and 
without doubt the calling to holiness and the 
assurance that the call can be obeyed. 

Nor has the call ever been wholly without 
effect. To those who look a little below the sur- 
face the darkest times furnish examples of conse- 
crated lives which visibly embody the teaching of 
the Church. We have all knpwn^such: these 
openly shew forth what the will of God is, and 
present the first-fruits of its fulfilment. They are 
felt to be truly representative of the temper and 
of the power of the Faith. They exhibit what is 
the idea of the Christian society, and they recog- 
nise their dependcjnce upon its institution. 

Thus the Church is holy in regard to its un- 
changing spirit: holy in regard to those who 
realise its conception. It is holy also in regard to 
its institutions. One thought runs through all the 
services not only of our own Communion but, I 
will venture to say, of all Christian Communions, 
even that of the devotion, the transfiguration of 
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life. However true it may be that we fail to 
enter consciously into the meaning of all the rites 
in which we share, their testimony is not al- 
together lost. No one can fail to feel upon 

reflection how the two Sacraments speak of death 
and life through death, of life given and life 
received again. And even before we think they 
create by their very existence a kind of spiritual 
atmosphere about us which is independent of our- 
selves. They constrain us to consider our destiny, 
to look beyond earth, to acknowledge that we too 
have that which must be brought to the presence 
of God. 

Grateful therefore for these blessings, for the 
unceasing voice ^of a heavenward calling, for the 
encouragement of Christian lives, for the encom- 
passing influence of C^iristian services, w(i can 
confess, without dissembling the evils about us 
and in us, that W(i believe in a holy Church. 

One other title still remains; and if we 
believe that the Church is one in spite of its 
outward divisions ; if we believe that it is holy in 
spite of its manifest stains and imperfections ; we 
shall be prepared to understand why we confess 
that it is catholic, universal. The title was not 
given to the Church in the Western Creed till the 
fourth Century ; and it is itself the monument of 
a long conflict. The word does not express 
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simply, as we commonly understand it, the 
universality of the extension of the Church: it 
affirms the universality of the teaching of the 
Church. The real sign of the supremacy of 
the Christian society is not that it spreads 
everywhere but tliat it embraces the whole truth. 
This is the sure pledge of the Church’s dominion. 
The Catholic Church welcomes -joyfully and 
ministers openly every treasure of wisdom and 
knowledge for her children. 

The word ‘Catholic’ is, I have said, the 
monument of a long conflict. In the first age 
there were some who shrank from the teaching of 
St Paul; others who received St Paul only: 
some who cast aside the Old Testament; others 
who found in it the complete record of revela- 
tion. Slowly and certainly the elements of 

truth which were disguised in these conflicting 
and fragmentary views were reduced to harmony. 
Slowly and certainly the full collection of pro- 
phetic and apostolic Scriptures was brought 
perfectly together, and the same epoch saw a 
Catholic Bible and a Catholic Church. 

From that time these two ideas, these two 
facts, have lain at the foundation of Christendom. 
The one — the Catholic Bible — furnishes the test 
of apostolicity for all doctrines: the other — the 
Catholic Church — adds the materials of life for 
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th(jir embodiment. Both include elements of 
contrast and therefore of progress. Because 

the Bible is Catholic, because it includes the 
complementary aspects of the Faith, it is possible 
to construct out of it ])artial schemes which 
first b(iCome perilous when they are treated as 
complete. Because the Church is Catholic, 

because, that, is, the whole sum of divine truth, 
the whole sum of all truth, is its heritage, it has 
always some fresh message to deliver. It offers 
to each age, to each nation, to each person, what 
each needs most, and grows stronger as they accept 
and employ its gifts. For us in our day 

our belief in the Catholicity of the Church is the 
assurance of ^ its growth, the a.ssurance that its 
compass is as wide as the Bible and its energy as 
manifold as life ; that it also, without inconstancy 
and without change, becomes, in some sense, all 
things to all men. 

But we go yet farther in our confession. The 
Holy Catholic Church is not only a great fact : 
it is also a great power: it carries with it an 
influence not limited by time or space. We 

are not heirs only of the past : the past lives for 
us in its spiritual energy. So our Western fore- 
fathers added, as late perhaps as the eighth 
century, a fresh clause to the Creed in order to 
give clear expression to this characteristic thought. 
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and taught us to declare our belief in the Com- 
munion of Saints. 

The clause opens new realms of thought to 
the soul. As we repeat it we seem to enter 
within the veil. Tlic seen and the unseen, earth 
and heaven, are united in a spiritual fellowship. 
Patriarchs and prophets and kings and martyrs, 
men and angc^ls, are shewn to us. in a present 
connexion with ourselves. The horizon of our 
hope is indefinitely enlarged. Even though we 
may be unable as yet to give any definite shape 
to our intercourse the sense of its reality is 
ennobling ; and as Ave ponder the fact thus 
shadowed out we fe(4 something of the infinite 
depth of life which is contained in the words I am 
the God of A hraham and Isaac and Jacob. I am 
the God : the existence, the possibility of this 
divine covenant is the promise of an undying life, 
a life of which we are made partakers, a life in 
which men and angels live unto God. 

I believe in the Holy Catholic Church, the 
Communion of Saints. Every article of our Creed 
is, as we have already seen, a source of strength, an 
endowment to be put to use. We can all feel how 
these articles on which we have just touched are 
fitted to become so. Too often perhaps we make 
no effort to appropriate their help, though the 
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commc?Qest experience shews what it nmst 
be. To belong to a great family, to a 

great society, to a great nation, is, if rightly 
viewed, a man’s noblest birthright. He whose 
name is a memorial of past honours, and whose 
earliest years are spent, as it were, in the light of 
illustrious deeds: he who has learnt to feel that 
there is a history in which he has a part and who 
has rejoiced in the triumphs of a people whose 
hopes and impulses he shares : must from time to 
tim(‘. be raised above all that is selfish and even 
personal ; he must bo'come conscious of the 
accumulated power with which he is endowed 
and of .the social destiny to which he is 
called. Let the name be that name which 

is above every nUrae : let the hif.tory be written 
in every splendid achievement by which the 
kingdom of God has been advanced : let the 
triumphs be those by which faith through the 
ages subdues all things to herself : let the fellow- 
ship be that of Saints and confessors; and then 
we shall understand, dimly it may be but yet so 
that effort will be kindled with fresh enthusiasm, 
what our fathers meant when they handed down 
to us truths which they had proved : then we 
siiall say with livelier imagination and fuller 
heart, each in the pros2)ect of our little work and 
with the sense of our peculiar trials, acknowledging 
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that that work is transfigured by a divihe con- 
secration and that those trials are conquered by a 
spiritual sympathy : 

I believe in the Holy Catholic Church: I 
believe in the Communion of Saints. 



X. 

THE FOEGIVEJYESS OF '*SIES : THE 
‘ RESUJinECTIOE OF THE BODY. 



Are ye ignorant that all we who are haj^tized into 
Christ Jesus were baptized into his death ? 

If we died with Christ, we believe that we shall also live 
with hhn. 

Kom. vi. .3, 8. 

Wherefore if any man is in Christ, he is a new creature : 
the old things are passed away ; behold, they are become 
nsw. 

2 Con. V. 17. 

The Lord Jesus Christ,., shall fashion anew the body of 
our humiliation, that it may be co) formed to the body of his 
glory, according to the working whereby he is able even to 
subject all things unto himself. 

PiiiL. iii. 21. 

The God of peace himself sanctify you wholly ; and may 
your spirit and soul and body be preserved entire, without 
btame at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

1 Thes. V. 23. 



considered in the last lecture the action 
^ * of the Holy Spirit in the Christian society. 
We saw that we can without dissembling any of 
the sad facts of life, the divisions, the crimes, 
the narrowiu'sses of Christians, yet profess our 
faith in the real existcaice of a Church One, Holy, 
and Catholic; and that the belief is fitted to bring 
to us thoughts of p(‘,ace and strengtli in the course 
of work which is often clouded by disappointments. 
We saw that we can, without presuming to define 
the life of heaven or measure spiritual forces by 
the conditions of earth, yet profess our faith in the 
present energy of a Communion of Saints; and 
that the belief is fitted to bring home to us the 
manifold powers of divine sympathy when we are 
distressed by the necessary isolation of much 
human efibrt. We have now to notice what 

our Creed teaches us of the action of the Holy 
Spirit upon the individual believer: how the 
Spirit on the one side sanctifies him and so makes 
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him able to behold God; and on the other side 
how the believer perfectly preserves even in that 
irfost awful Presence the fulness of his personal 
being, body soul and spirit. 

I believe, we say, in the forgiveness of sins. I 
believe in the resurrection of the body. Here 
again no less than in our belief in the Church we 
rise above experience, above sight. We affirm 
that which nature cannot justify and which still 
the soul importunately craves after. And 

in each affirmation we appeal tacitly to the hxets 
of the Lord’s Life in confirmation of our faith. 
The Passion of (Jhrist is for us the seal of forgive- 
ness. The Eesurrectioii of Christ is th^ pledge of 
our resurrection. 

I beli(we in the forgiveness of sins. Notching 
superficially seems simpler or easi(?r than forgive- 
ness. Nothing if we look deeply is more mys- 
terious or more difficult. With men ptu’haps for- 
giveness is impossible. For forgiveness is 

not the candess indifference to wrong by which we 
seek impunity for our own faults while we lightly 
regard the faults of others. It is not the compla- 
cent bounty of a superior who has a proud satis- 
faction in giving to others release from small debts. 
It is not the perfunctory remission of a present 
penalty which leaves behind unremoved the sense 
and the contagion of evil. True forgiveness 
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involves two things, a perfect knowledge of the 
offence, and a perfect restoration of love. In this 
sense we believe in the forgiveness of sins. That 
which is impossible with men is possible with God. 
God knows, as men cannot know, the nature of 
sin ; and still He offers Himself to us. What that 
knowledge is, what that love is, is shadowed out 
for us in the fact that He sent His only Son to be 
th(^ Saviour of the world : He sent His Son to die 
that we miglit live. 

Nature, 1 said, knows no forgivc^ness. With 
her there is no return of opportunity, no oblite- 
ration of tlu'. })ast. Tlio deed done remains while 
the world* lasts. Tlie deed left undone is a blank 
for cvcT. There is no exaggeration in the startling 
thought of aheceht writer that it* would be pos- 
sible with powers not different in kind from our 
own to read backwards in the succession of physi- 
cal changes the history of our earth, to hear again 
the last cry of the murdered slave cast into the 
sea and to look again on the last ripple of the 
water that cIosckI over him. Each act of 

man obviously goes on working, and working 
after its kind, in the doer and in his children’s 
children. So it is also with thought and with 
feeling. The bad thought once admitted 

avenges itself by rising again unbidden and un- 
w^elcome. The bad feeling once indulged in 

9—2 
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spreads ^through the whole character and gives 
birth to other like passions. Sin in every form is 
the violation of law, and law inexorably requires 
its penalty to the uttermost. We need not 

discuss whether the penalty is retributive or re- 
formatory: it is in the nature of things that it 
must be paid. That is enough for us. To reason, 
if we are honest with ourselves, thg great mystery 
of the future is not punishment but forgiveness. 

This being so we can understand how the for- 
giveness of sins was the essential message of the 
Gospel. The work of Christ which hrst shewed 
as men could 'see the nature and the issue of sin 
shewed also the efficacy and the univ/^'rsality of 
the divine love. In Christ theu'e was unclouded 
vision of men s* infirmities and unfailing sympathy 
with men. The Son of man — because He was 
Son of man — had power on earth to forgive 
sins. In His own Person He fulfilled the 

will of -God. In His own Person He fulfilled the 
destiny of man. And whosoever is 'in Him' 
shares the virtue of His Life. By such a union 
the evil of the past is done away, and the 
crowning miracle of being is accomplished. By 
such a union there is true forgiveness of sins. 
And St John, as if to emphasise the mystery, 
describes it under a paradox: the redeemed, he 
says, washed their robes and made them white in 
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the. blood of the Lamb — made them tvliite in 
blood. , 

We weary ourselves vainly in endeavouring to 
shape these truths into a system. We have no 
fatiulties for such speculations. It is enough for us 
to rest in the language of the apostles. The 

blood of Christ — tlie life of Christ that was wholly 
rendered, sacriticed to Cod, that so ii. might be 
available for others — is the means of our forgive- 
ness, of our access to Cod : r(‘pentance and faith 
are the conditions of that fellowship with Him 
wlKToby His sacrifice is effectual for each believer. 
For, as we have just seen, we must be one with 
Him — tfis life must bo our life — before His work 
avails for us.^ And so it is that ^ the rcanission of 
sins’ has always been connected with Baptism, 
the sacrament of incorporation. ‘ We acknowledge 
one Jkiptism for the remission of sins’ that so 
the realisation of the atonement may be most 
vividly connected with the entrance on a new 
being. And here there is nothing unreal: 

nothing inconsistent with the purest images which 
we can form of the justice and holiness of God : 
nothing which is not confirmed by the experi-r 
ence of the human soul as it strives to for- 
give. The penalty of wrong must be borne; 

and we are so constituted that we can take 
another’s burden and communicate to him of the 
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^ fulness of our strengt,li. We can even see in some 
decree how this outflow of regenerating love trans- 
forms the consequences of the past. Such teachings 
of life are the vantage-ground of faith, and all 
these faint shadows of an energy in us, partial, 
isolated, limited, find their substance in Christ, 

viii. Who took u])on Him humanity. Who took oiir in- 

17 • • 

firinities and hare ovr sicknesses, and by bearing 
removed them, Who gave new life to the sinner by 
uniting him to Himself, Who made peace hy the 
hlood' of IT is cross, and reconciled all things to God. 

Looking then to that ])orfect life of the Son of 
Man, looking to His voluntary endui’a-nce of th(‘ 
consequences of sin, being liiinscdf free’from all 
sin, looking to His absolute Communion with th(‘ 
Father through life and through death, looking to 
His love which calls out love, to His word which 
proclaims rest, we, can, in spit(‘ of the stcTiiest 
examples of natural retribution, which cover tht^ 
whole field of the world, declare our faith in the 
forgiveness of sins. 

‘ So I saw in my dream,' to quote the familiar 
words of our great English all(?gory, ‘ that just as 
‘Christian came up with the Cross, his burden 
‘ loosed from ofl’ his shoulders, and fell from off his 
‘back and began to tumble, and so continued to 
‘ do, till it came to the mouth of the sepulchre, where 
‘ it fell in, and I saw it no more.* But when 
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belief in the Resurrection, 

we- re&ect upon what this forgiveness means: 
when we consider how profoundly character is in- 
fl\K'nced hy imperfections of nature, by the results 
of earlier conflicts and defeats, how the man whom 
we know is identified in part by scars in soul and 
body, we may ask how he, the friend of our human 
affection, will survive this glorious change when it 
is caisummated in heaven. Thenifore in rc‘gard- 
ing die future w<.‘ complete our confession and say 
1 bdieve in the resurrect ion of the body, or as it is 
in tlie original without variation, the resurrection 
of tie flesh, I believe, that is, that all that belongs 
to tfie (essence of my person, manifested at present 
in veakness, marred by the results of many failures, 
limited by t^ie chcumstances of earth, will remain 
tlrough a change which the imagination cannot 
realise). I believe that the conflict between 

tie spirit and the flesh which saddens the che(piered 
(/ourse of life and adds fresh burdens to memory 
ivill not continue for ever. I believe that 

body soul and sj)irit, the manifold }>owers by 
which I act and feel and think and hold coiii- 
muuion with the unseen here in a condition of 
humiliation, will be preserved entire in tlie day of 
the Loril and find a new expression in a condition 
of glory. I believe that even if dej)ths of 

life be then opened into which my life will pass, 
and truths of fellowship be revealed which will 
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X outweigh 'without destroying all sense of separate 
exi^itciice, I — I who have laboured and loved, I who 
have striven to know the world and man and God 
— shall not be lost, but find the fruit and the 
meaning of my toil in that living unity to which 
I shall contribute. 

I believe in the resiirrectmt of the flesh. But 
in shaping for ourselves tliis belief wu need to.use 
more, than common care lest we allow gross, 
earthly, thoughts io intrude into a realm wlien? 
they have no place. The ‘ flesh ' of which 

we speak as destined to a resurrection is not that 
substance which we can sec and handle, mcasxfied 
by pro2)erties of sense. It represents, as far as ve 
now sec, ourselves in our actual weakness, but 
essentially ourselves. We in our whole beiiii^, 
this is our belief, shall rise again. And we an) net 
these changing bodies which we bear. They altel, 
as we know, with every step we take and every 
breath we draw. We make them, if I may so'; 
speak, make them naturally, necessarily, under 
the laws of our present existence. They are to 
ourselves, to use a bold figure, as the spoken word 
to the thought, the expression of the invisible. 

For of the soul the body form doth take, 

For soul is form and doth the body make. 

When therefore the laws of our existence are 
hereafter modified, then we, because we are un- 
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The body a ^ seed' 

chfxiigbd, shall find some other expression, truly 
the ‘ same ’ in relation to that new order, because 
it is not the same as that to which it corresponds 
in this. 

All imagery fails in soiik^ part or otlu^r to 
present a truth like this. But we slioiild have 
been spared many sad perplexities, many gihivous 
misre presen tajtvions, if we had clung to St Paul’s 
figure of the seed in looking to our futurci resur- 
rection. We sow not, he tells us, that body luhich 
shall he. There is then no question hei’e of the 
regathering of material particles, no en cot i rage- 
rnent for unsatisfying a2)i)eals to* God’s oninijTo- 
tence. *What St Paul teaches us to exjTC'ct. is the 
manifestation of a j)ower of life according to law 
under new ccaiditions. God yivefh to every seed a 
body of its own : not arbitrarily but according to 
His most righteoTTs will. The seed determines 
what the 2>lant shall be but it does not contain 
the plant. The golden ears with which we trust 
again to see the fields waving arc not the bare 
grains which were committed to the earth. The 
reconstruction of the seed when the season has 
come round would not give us the flower or the 
fruit for which we hope. Nay rather the seed 
dies, is dissolved, that the life may clothe itself in 
a nobler form. True it is that we cannot in 

this way escape from a physical continuity ; but 
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The new risen out of the old, 

it is a coiitinuity of life and not of simple recon- 
struction. And St Paul warns us that the change 
which we cannot follow is greater than the 
changes of earth which we can follow ; that the 
(level op numt of life goes on : that the manifestation 
of life takes place, as I said, under new conditions. 
Everything, he tells us, which charactcudscs a 
material body, the flower no less than the seed, 
shall then cease to be. The unbroken continuity 
shall enter into a n(‘.w sphere, unaffc^cted by the 
limitations through which earthly bodies are what 
they are. It is sown in corruption : it is raised in 
in corruption. It is sown in dishonour : it is raised 
in glory. It is sown in weahness : it is raised in 
power. Tt is sown a natural body: it is raised 
a spiritual body. 

Such a faith as this, even in its necessary 
vagueness, is sufficient to till the heart of man. 
It substitutes for the monotony of continuance 
the vision of being intinitely ennobled. It substi- 
tutes for the abstract thought of immortality, the 
rich fulnc‘ss of a being in which all history and all 
nature finds its place. It leaves no room for the 
misgivings which haunt us when we people 
heaven with creatures of earth. It preserves the 
chastening thought that we may enter into life 
incomplete and maimed, if powers of vision or 
action or movement, the eye, the hand, the foot. 
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in the* language of the Gospels, have .been lost x. 
because they were not consecrated. It helps us to 
feel how the forgiveness of sins will restore to fneii 
their true selves, disguised and hidden before. 

In this assurance we can look joyfully upon the 
removal of all that is transitoiy, knowing that we Hcbr. 
have our own selves for a better possession and an ^ ' 
abiding one. 

We ask then no more. We (h'tiiie nothing 
A\hich Scripture has not defined, as to the limits 
of the place of human repentance or of tlie form 
of divine revelation. W(' acknoAt^ledge what we 
arc^ and* where. And tberefore we strive, as w(^ 
have the ])ower, to dee])en our sense of sin, to see 
it as God has shtnvn it to us, in t^ie Mission of His 
only Son. We strive to apprehend practically the 
momentous issues of life, the seed out of which the 
future must grow. We recognise the condi- 

tions which must be satisfied in order that wo may 
b(‘hold God. We recognise the natural consi?- 
ipiences of all action. In the faccj of this 

antagonism we turn again, humbled it may be by 
sharp teachings of experience, to our b(du‘f in the 
Holy Spirit active in the Church, active in the 
single soul. He is sent to us in Christ’s name to 
accomplish in us Christ’s Avork. The Spirit 
helpeth our infirmities. The Spirit maketh inter- 
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cession foi; us. The Spirit hallows the temple in 
which He dwells. He Who raised up Christ will 
quidkcn also our mortal bodies. Believing this 
we believe also in the forgweness of sins and in the 
resurrection of the flesh. 

Believing this wo repeat oik‘ for another, each 
for all, the aposthfs prayer : The God, of peace Him- 
self sanctif}! you wholly : and nwy your spirit and 
soul and hudy he preserved entire^ loithout blame, 
at the presence of our JjOrd Jesus Christ. 

Faithful is He that calleth you who will also 
do it. 



XI. 


THE LIFE ETERNAL. 



As it is written, 

Things v'hich eye saw not, and ear heard not, 

And which entered not into the heart of man. 

Whatsoever things God prepared for them that love him. 

1 Cor. ii, 9. 

And this is life eternal, that they should know thee the 
only true God, and him whom thou didst send, even Jesus 
Christ. 

I 

John xvii. f3. 

n 

And we know that the Son of God is come, and hath 
given vs an understanding, that we know hjm thgt is true, 
and we are in him that is true, even in his Son Jesus Chmst. 
This is the true God, and eternal life. 

1 John v. 20. 

And when all things have been sidyerted unto him, then 
shall ths jSon also himself he subjected to him that did subjeet 
all things unto him, that God may be all in all. 

1 Cor. XV. 28. 



TTTE dost) tlic summary of our belief in tlie 
’ ^ Lord’s work by the confession that He will 
‘ come to judge the quick and the dead : ’ 
we close the summary of our belief in tin* 
Spirit’s work by confessing ‘ the ^ResurnK-tion of 
tlic body.’ That universal Judgment, that per- 
sonal Resurrection, prepare the consummation of 
all things. • ^ We complete our Creed tluire- 

fore by declaring that we believe in ‘the life 
('ternal,’ that man made in the image of God, and 
made for God, will in due time enter into the life 
of God, 

In touching on the doctrine of the Resurrec- 
tion of the Body — of the Flesh — we saw that 
there is need of the greatest care lest we should 
extend to the idea itself the present limitations 
under which we are forced to think when we 
endeavour to give a distinct shape to it. The 
same caution is required in speaking of ‘the life 
eternal.’ For us duration, permanence, is 
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the sign of that which is. We pass in thought 
from point to point in endless succession and 
observe no change, and speak in the language of 
time of that which is thus unalterably abiding as 
‘ eternal.’ But it is evident that we cannot apply 
this ‘phantom of succession’ to the existence of 
God. The ‘ eternal * does not in essence express 
the infinite extension of time but the absence of 
time : not the omni-temporal but* the supra- 
temporal. 

When therefore ’we declare our belief in ‘the 
life eternal ’ our moaning is best defined by con- 
trast with the present life. Eternal life is 
emphatically, as it is described in the correspond- 
ing clause of the Nicene Creed, ‘ the life of the 
world to come,’ the life of ‘that age’ in opposition 
to the life of ‘ this age.’ Here conflict and decay 
are the conditions not only of being but even of 
happiness. Obstacles and difficulties call out our 
powers into vigorous activity. But we cannot rest 
in the prospect of a never-ending conflict. Wo 
are forced to regard such broken struggles as tran- 
sitory. That which is transitory in detail is tran- 
sitory in the sum. And henj our Creed 

meets us. Though we see not yet all things 
subject to the Son of Man, we do see in His exalta- 
tion the sure pledge of a realised victory. We 
know therefore that that which is in part shall be 
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apprehended in part. 

done away, while we admit that here we can only xi. 
think and know ' in part : ’ we know that in the 
world and in ourselves shall be revealed the ful- 
nc*ss of Christ’s redemption and of God’s will : we 
know that there shall be the life which is truly 
lile, the life eternal, the life which is the vision of 
God, which is (they arc amazing Avords) God John xvii. 
made known in His Son. 

In two passages of Holy Scripture we liavc a 
description of ‘the life eternal.’ To hold these 
firmly is to be saved from many perplexities 
which accompany all attempts to define further 
that which we have no poAver to define. This is 
the life eternal, that they should know Thee the 
only true God, and Him Whom Thou didst send, 
even Jesus Christy 

We know that the Son of God is coyne, and 
hath given us an understanding, that we know Him 
that is true, and we are in Ilini that is true, even 
in His Son Jesus Christ, This is the true God, 
and eternal life. 

Eternal life is then that knowledge of God 
which is communion with Him : it is not something 
future but absolute : it is in its realisation : it 
answers to a divine fellowship which brings per- 
fect unity. 

Each of these thoughts may be followed out a 
little further, though we must keep the most 

10 


w. 
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reverent reserve lest we should seem to determine 
by conclusions due to the limitations of our own 
inittds what Scripture has not determined. 

The eternal life is not future : it is. It lies in 
a relation to God through Christ. The manifesta- 
tion of the life is confined and veiled by the cir- 
cumstances of our present condition, but the life 
is actual. It does not depend for its essence upon 
any external change. To know God, or, as 

St Paul prefers to express the truth, to be known 
by God, to be the object, in human language, of 
His thought, is to have entered, to have been 
taken into the new order. Time has no jnore 
connexion with this form of existence in it,self than 
with the Being of God. 

But while this is so the teaching *of Scripture 
under the forms of time guards us from supposing 
that this eternal life, this life in God, is a monoto- 
nous stillness, a calm, fixed attainment, a Nirvana. 
We may not indeed carry into it directly anything 
which mcasurcis and characterisc^s the present, the 
temporal life; but all these personal feelings, 
memories, aspirations, fruitions, are a figure of 
the unseen and the unimaginable which shall 
be. As we are now, the knowledge which 

is eternal life is spoken of as something con- 
tinuous, progressive; depending upon effort, spring- 
ing out of fellowship and issuing in closer fellow- 
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perfect divine felUnvsliip, 

ship. But the end is fellowship and not 

ahsorption. We are said to be ‘in Christ;’ and 
we are said also ‘to be at home with Christ.’ jThc 
lifti is in the growing knowledge. ‘ To enter into 
life’ suggests the enjoyment of the fulness of 
powers which are cliecked and undeveloped liere. 

Yet once again the eternal life which is fellow- 
ship with God is presented to us also as fellowship 
with men, feirowship witli men in God. The 

fellowship with God, while it is itsdf the essence 
of life leaves the personality of the believer un- 
impaired : so too the fellowship with men, though 
it appears to be the supreme manifestation of 
human Jife in its completeness, leaves the indivi- 
dual life in its entirety, or porhaiDS we may say more 
tiTily first eonfijrms to it its entirety. On 

such a subject our weakness counsels us to speak 
with the utmost caution ; but may we not say that 
this idea of a coiporate life ‘ in Christ,’ to whkth 
each separate life is a conscious contributory, 
removes many of the gravest difficulties which 
attend every endeavour to realise the future as an 
existemee of isolated individualities ? 

There can bci no doubt that the uniform ten- 
dency of recent research is to establish in many 
unexpected ways the closeness of the connexion 
by which wo are bound one to another. In pro- 
portion as we know more fully, this connexion is 

10— -2 
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found to be more powerful and more far-reacliing. 
It is the element — one element — in the idea of 
life which has been specially reivealed to us in 
this age. Wo may conclude therefore that it is de- 
signed by the Providence of God for our special 
use. And it is distinctly recognised in the 

New T(\stament. Wti can now perceive at length 
that the phras(‘s which describe the de])(nidence 
of man uiJon man, and the mutual relations of 
man and nature, and the divin(‘ ])ur])osc of uniting 
all things ' in Christ,' are to b(^ taken literally. 
They shew us that the divine revelation of life is the 
revelation of tliat larg(T life which w() (tan pain- 
fully and dimly see to be noAv. Wo have in them 
the promise, the j)rophecy, of a life in Avhich there 
is the unity of infinite peacn and the Energy of in- 
tinite love, the peace of God and the love of God, 
‘ we in Him and He in us.' 

The eternal life has been spoken of as fellow- 
ship with God, ‘ a participation in the divine 
nature.’ This phrase of St Peter throws light 
upon the idea which 1 Avish to bring out. We 
are taught that ‘God is love,' in His own Being; 
and the declaration helps us to understand in 
some way hoAV perfect unity is harmonised with 
the interaction of different Persons. We are 
taught also that ‘love never faileth.’ Here 

then AAX' have an image of that future consumma- 
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tion wliich we reach forward. The life which 
is the expression of love is a life of the whole ful- 
iillod in the life of the j)arts ; a life in which every 
part enjoys the life of the whole. 

W(i declare our belief in 'the life etornar — 
that is faith’s proclamation of the fulness of the 
divine victory — and we go no furtluT. Yet we 
cannot wholly supjwcss the rpii^stions which arise 
when we pronounce words full of the largt^st hope. 
Does this lifc^ exclude d(‘ath Avholly and in all its 
forms ? Does it include that ‘ restitution of all 
things’ which is proposed as tho^ aim of human 
repentance and effoi’t ? Or does it leave i*oom for 
existences finally alien from Ood and unsubdued 
by His lov^, for evil, as evil, enduring as God 
is i To siigg(^st this last alternative seems 

to be to admit the })ossibility of a dualism in a 
form wholly inc.oncx‘ivabk\ The jax'si'iit existence 
of evil carries with it difliculties to which nature 
offers no solution ; but to suppose that evil once 
introduced into the world is for ever, appears to be 
at variance with the essential conception of God as 
revealed to us. 

There may however be some fallacy in our wny 
of conceiving and stating these questions. We 
know too little of the purifying and consuming 
fire of God’s love, too little of the effect of punish- 
ment when it is seen in the spiritual completeness 
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of porfc^ct justice, too little of our corporate union 
one with another in virtue of our common hu- 
inanity, to bo able to form theories as to the world 
to come. And Scripture do(^s not encourage us 
to Ollier on such an effort. Tlu^ reserve of the 
prophetic and apostolic writings, as to the un- 
seen world is as remarkable*, as the boldness with 
Avdiich uninspired teaediers ha\'i^ presumed to deal 
with it. 

But two thoughts bearing upon tlici future 
find clear expression in the New Testament. The 
one is of the cousoMpienccs of unr(*pentcul sin as 
answering to thc^ sin ; the other of a final unity in 
which God shall be all in all. We react of an 
^ eternal sin/ of ‘ a sin which has no fori?iv(*n(*ss in 
this world nor in the world to come/ of a debt in- 
curred of which the paymc'nt to be rigidly exacted 
exceeds all imaginable resource's of the debtor, of 
‘ eternal destruction/ of ‘ the worm that dieth not 
and tluj fire that is not quenched.’ And on 

the other side we read of the purpose, the good 
pleasure of God ‘ to sum up all things in Christ/ 
and 'througli Him to reconcile) all things unto 
Himself, whether tilings upon the earth or things 
in the heavens/ of the bringing to naught of the 
last enemy death, and the final subjection of all 
things to God. 

Moreover, it must be added, these apparently 
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antithetical statements correspond with two modes 
of regarding the subject from the side of 
reason. If we approach it from the sidt) of 

man, we sec that in themselves the consequences 
of actions appear to be for the doer like the deed 
indelible ; and also that the finite freedom of the 
individual appears to include the j)ossibility of 
final reslstan^.e to God. And again if we 

ap])roach it from the Divine side, it seems to be 
an inadmissible limitation of the infinites love of 
God that a human will should for ever refuse to 
yield to it in complete stdf-surrender when it is 
known as love. ’ 

If wti are called upon to decide which of these 
two lilies of reasoning, which of these two thoughts 
of Scripture muSt be held to prewail, we can hardly 
doubt that that which is the most comjirehensive, 
that which reaches farthest, contains the ruling 
idea ; and that is the idea of a final divine 
unity. How it will be reached we are 

wholly unable to say ; but we are sure that the 
manner, which has not been revealed, will be in 
perfect harmony with the justice of God and the 
obligations of man’s responsibility. More than 
this we dare not lay down. But that end — ‘ the 
end ’ — rises before us as the strongest motive and 
the most certain encouragement in all the labours 
of the life of faith. 
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From God to God 


XL 


Thus it is that the cycle of our Creed is cotu- 
plcted. ‘ From God, unto God ' is the sum of the 
history whicli it discloses, wrought out once for 
all in the human Life of the Son of God, and 
through the Spirit being still wrought out by 
His power in the world. The more we 

ponder over the facts which we confess in the 
fullest light of all the plumomona >\^hich it has 
been given to us to observe, the more surely shall 
we find that these facts of the Christian Creed 
cover the area of human life, of action and of 
thought. They confirm to us a view of tlie 

future, which reconciles the contrasts of the pre- 
sent: they reveal to us a view of the present, 
which, while it intensifies the motives for per- 
sonal exertion, adds a calming faith in the sove- 
reignty of the Divine Will. They show^ us 

that there is an eternal significance in our daily 
struggles, failures, attainments, and that there is 
a goal for all being: they shew us that we are 
fashioning day by day not ourselves only but the 
society to which we belong. They take 

nothing from the value of the individual soul, and 
yet they disclose a life immeasurably vaster in 
which 'the many' shall share. 

To the last we see little, and we see dim]3\ 
When the vision seems to grow clearer we are 
forced by our earthly infirmity to bow the head 
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the law of life. 

and v«il the face before the exceeding glory. xr. 

But in the Person of the Lord J('siis Christ we 
can see the Fatlier. That is enough. 

Ob" Him and TriuouGii Him and unto Him 
ARK ALL things. To HiM BE GLOllY FOR EVER. 
Amen. 




NOTE ]. 


The Idea, of Religion. 



God that rnxxde the icortd ami all tJdngs therein... made 
of o7ie eeenj iiaiion of men for to divell on all the face of the 
earth... that they shovld aeek God., if haphj they ndrht feel 
after Him ami Jind JTim^ thouyh He is not far from each one 
<f f f*^ JJifii ice live., and more, and have our heiny. 

Acts xvii. 24 — 27. 



T he greatest ideas are tliose on wliidi we coin- 
moTily reflect least, and wliicli from their vc^ry 
comprelieiisiveiKJSS it is most difficult to (hdine. Till 
recent times tliose who endeavoured to detmunine the 
coiict^ptiori of religion di’ew tludr conclusions from an 
examination of some one positive system of I’eligion 
witli which they were familiar. A largcT view of the 
many religions* of yi(‘ world lias now led men to soid? 
in the human (constitution the general explanation of 
that principle or instinct which is variously embodied 
in various rae.es and in various stages of the develop- 
ment of the same rac(\ 

An analysis of man’s constitution shews that he 
is capable of knowing, feeling, acting ; and that the 
energies of knowl (edge, emotion, will, are grouped 
round three final self-revealed existences which we 
speak of generally as self, the world, (i!od. The 
powers exist fre(i[uently in a most undisciplined form : 
the existences are frequently apprehended only in a 
most rudimentary and partial shape. l>ut experience 
establishes beyond question that man is so made as to 


NOTE i. 
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Man horn religious. 

in tlic normal course of ]if(5 fuller consciousness 
of liis powers and greater command over them, and 
also to obtain a more distinct viciw of the existences to 
wliioli his personal existence is related. 

And more than this : in some form or other man 
strivc'-s to bring into hanriony the facts which rt‘prc- 
sont for himself, tlui world, (lod, and that with r(‘gard 
to his wdiole b(ung. lie seeks peac(^ in himself, peace 
with the visible powei’S about him v.diich his senses 
directly make known, peace with the invisible 
powers whoso existence; lie is made to infer from what 
he observes by the laws of his own nature. 

In other words, man is ]>orn religious; and 
religion is the ’endeavour which he makes to bring 
into harmony the parts of his own being and the 
various forms of being without him as far as he has 
realised them in his individual life’’. 

^ In ibis connexion the derivation of rolif^iou (rellh)io) is of 
interest. From very curly times scholars liavc; been divided as 
to its root. Some have held that it is to be found in to 
take up, gather, count, observe, and others in h’f/-, to bind. 
Both derivations are i)Os.siblo, and perfectly justified by corre- 
sponding forms. Cicero adopted the former derivation; and 
Servius the latter. The eai-lier usage of rclUgio certainly 
points to the idea of fearful pondering and awe; but none 
the less with a true instinct as to the fundamental idea of 
religion, Augustine decided in favour of the derivation from 
re-lig-. His words are striking : Est onim religio vera qua se 
uni Deo anima, unde se pcecato velut abriipcrat, reconeilia- 
tioue religat (De quant, an. 80; comp. De rcra rel. 113; 
Jletract. i. 13, 9; yet see on the other side De civ. x. 4). 
Compare also Lactantius Inst. iv. 28. 
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We can trace both iji the general history of man and 
in the (*}xperieuce of our own life how tlid ideas of 
self and th(‘ iinite world hav(^ be(‘U delined little by little. 
And so it is also with r(‘gard to tlie unseen, to llie 
idea of (Jod. Our j)ersonal retrospect shews how our 
own {;one(‘])tions liave lK‘en modified ; and in tln‘ 
world at larg(i we S(u^ the thoughts which have be(‘n 
presf'iit with ours(‘lves shewn on a grand(‘r scale; and 
we mtiotwith otlier thoughts bas(‘rand morii staj*tling. 
But all witness to the- same primal truth. 

]Man s ideas of unse(‘n powers may })e cruel and 
low, the iulliuuice of his belief upon his life may bc 
degrading; yet the fact that he does univiTsally look 
beyond th(^ seen shews that he is constituted to do 
so : that this element bidongs to his lif(‘. 

The full (jonception of religion involv(‘s an effort 
after a comphHe liarmony of biujig ^such as has been 
already indicated ; but the simplest and most charac- 
teristic (dement in ndigion is, no doubt, tlu^ en- 
deavour which man makes to establish a ftdlow- 
ship with some unseen being which has influence over 
his life. 

Even the rudest demon- worship contains the germ 
of this feeling by which the worshipper s(Kdvs to l>e at 
one with some power which is adverse to him. It is 
a witness to something in man by whicdi he is essen- 
tially constituted to feel after a fellowship with the 
unseen no less than with the seen. Bear or love 
may call out the special manifestations of the feeling, 
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NOTE I. but they do not account for its existence. And there 
is no dear evidence that any trihefi arc destitute of 
relicfion in this widest sense. 

So far all history, all national and personal 
experience, confirms the words of Augustine : Thou 
...O Lord... hast made ns for Thee; and our heart is 
in unrest till it find rest in Thee. 

Tu... Domino ..fecisti nos ad To, et iiiquietum est 
cor nostrum donee reejuieseat in Te {Cqnf> I. 1). 

It follows from what has been said that ev(u*y 
religion will in some degree aim at supplying know- 
ledge, satisfying feeling, disciplining will : it will, in 
the judgment of those who hold it, tend to bring 
harmony to the believer in himself and with his 
environment and with his destiny. A perfect religion 
will m(iet these conditions absolutely under all circum- 
stances. 1 ‘ 

This is not the place to shew in detail how the 
historic facts which the Christian Creed embodies and 
interprets, the Incarnation and llesurrection of the 
Lord, give all that wm require in each region of life, 
dealing completely with the three) fundamental anti- 
theses of our being, that of the seen and unseen 
(cosmical), that of the finite and infinite (meta- 
physical), that of man and God (personal). 

It may happen that now one element and now 
another becomes dominant. Christianity appears as a 
system of dogmatism, or of mysticism, or of moralism, 

» according as the influence of thought or feeling or will 
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undaly ^ prevails. But no one element can be notk j, 
admitted to have a su])reme power in that which 
answers completely to tlm fulness of life. » 

lliese general thoughts admit of being placed in 
another light. Ileligion, and Christianity as the 
absolute religion, deals with the true, the good and 
beautiful, the subjects of Philosophy and Ethics and 
Art, and brings to each subject, which in iis(df is 
relative and hnite, an el(*ment of inlinitude, in the 
holy, a consecration to Cod. 

How far tluiu, we may ask, does the New Testa- 
ment throw light upon this general idea of religion? 

What elements does it recognise in it ? What does it 
set forward as its aim ? On what do(‘S it sln^w that it 
rests ? * 

1. Man, St Paul says, was made to know God : 

The (U)d '?hade the world ojaI cdl things there- Acts xvli. 

24 28 

hCj being Lord of heaven, and earth, dwell eth not in 
tenijdes made with hands ; neither is he served by men’s 
hands, as thongh he neede.d any thing, seeing he him- 
self giveth to all life, and breath, anid all things ; and 
he made of one every nation of men for to dw(dl on all 
the face of the earth, having deter mu ted their appoutted 
seasons, and the bounds of their hubifation ; that they 
should seek God, if haply they might feel after him, and 
find him, though he is not far from each one of us : for 
in him we live, and move, and have our being ; as 
certain even of your own ptoets have said. For we are 
also his offspring,, 

W. 


11 
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162 The end^ the power, the failure of man. 


Here the oLjciet of man’s existence, conditioned in 
each case by local and teiJi})()ral circumstances, 
ordained of God, is set foi*tli as the continuous searcli 
for God (ti^Tctv Tov Ocov). The use of the word 
feel afkr, {{l/rj\a<li7](T€iav), stMuns to point to that direct 
knowledge answering to the fidn(‘ss of our present 
IJohni 1. life which the IncarJiation supplied. 

Elsewhere St Paul iiidicate‘s both the power and 
the failure of man : ' 

For (he wrath of Cod is revcalod from hmven 
against all nngodlhiess and vurighfeoimms of nwn, 
who hold down the truth in 'unrighteousness ; because 
that which may he hnown of God- is manifest in them ; 
for God manifested- it unto them. For the invisible 


Compare 
Acts xiv. 
17. 

Kom. i. 
IH- 25. 


things of him since the creation of the 'world are clearly 
seen, being perceived through the things that are made, 
even his everlastiug power a'ud d'ivhdt-y ; that they 
may be without excu.se: because fluff, hn-owhug God, 
they glorified him 'not as God, neither gave, iha'uks ; 
but became vain in their reasonings, a'ud their senseless 
heart was da'f'henxd, Frofessi'ug themselves to be wise, 
they became fools, and changed the glory of the incur- 
riq)tihle God for the likeness of an Ima-gc of corrup- 
tible man, and of birds, and fourfooted beasts, and 
creeping things. 

Wherefore God gave them up in the lusts of their 
hearts tinto uncleanness, that their bodies should be 
dishonoured among themselves : for that they exchmiged 
the truth of God for a lie, and worshipiped and served 
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The elements of Religion. 

the creature rather than the Creator, who is plessed for noth 
ever. Amen, 

For , when Gentiles which have no law do hy nature I^om. ii 
the things of the law, these, having no law, are a law 
,unto themselves ; in that they shew the work of the law 
written in their hearts, tlwir conscieitce hea/rhig witness 
therewith, and their thoughts one with a-nother accusing 
or else excusing them; in the day when God shall 
judge the secrots of men, according to my gospel, hy 
Jesus Christ. 

Til tliose passages it is iniportiuit to consider 
carefully the extent of man’s possible knowledge in 

the way of nature, God's evxrla, sting power and divinity, 

» 

the work of the law (>/ re atSios avrou Scvapis sal 
OeoTrj^;, to* cpyov tov vopov) : the scat of liis corruption 
and ()b(;di(mce the heart (laKoriaOri rj daveero? KapSta, 
ypaiTTov €v TOLs K^pStats) : the practical consequences 
of fals(‘. belief. 

2. Eacli element in Religion — Knowledge, Feel- 
ing, Will— finds complete and instructive recognition : 

(a) Knowledge. 

The knowledge of divine things is described 
commonly by two words yi/wo-ts and cVcyraio-t?, which 
both express an active, living, perception of truth, 
while the latter implies a perception which pierces to 
the very heart of things. 

For the force of cTrryrwcrt? the student will do well 
to consider the following passages : Rorn. i. 28, 32 ; 

11—2 
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NOTE I. iii. 20; x^2; Phil. i. 9; Eph. i. 17 f. ; iv. 13 ; Col. i. 
19; ii. 2; iii. 10 ; 1 Tim. ii. 4; 2 Tim. ii. 25; Tit. 

i. 

‘ Knowledge* and ‘wisdom ’ are combined : 1 Cor. 
xii. 8 ; Rom. x. 33 ; Col. ii. 3. 

Christian knowledge, which is the essence of life, 
is necessarily progressive : John xvii. 3 (iva yivw- 
(TKwcrtv); 1 John v. 20 (and notes). Under this 
aspect Christianity is ‘the Truth,’ even as Christ is 
the Truth. Compare Introd. to Gospel of St John, 
pp. xliv IF. 

if) Feeling. 

In the Gospel ‘ knowledge ’ is placed in close con- 
nexion with ‘love.’ Til divine things — may w,e not say, 
with necessary modifications, in all things] — love is 
the condition of l^nowledge. Compe.^e b Cor. viii. 2 f. ; 
Gal. iv. 9 ; Phil. i. 9 ; 1 John iv. 7 f. ; John x. 27 ; 
14 f. 

Such love includes devout reverence (cwc/leia), 
which, answering to pietas in the widi'st sense, sees 
‘God in all things and all things in God’ (comp. 
1 Tim. iii. IG; Acts iii, 12); and especially a 
reverence for God Himself (^eocrc^cta, 1 Tim. ii. 10; 
John ix. 31), which takes the form of godly fear 
(cvAa^Scta, Hcbr. v. 7 ; xii. 28). 

(c) WUL 

The exercise of will finds a twofold sphere. 
Inwardly it is shewn in Faith : outwardly it is shewn 
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in Oonfdssion. Comparo Horn. x. 8 ff. ; 2 C»r. \k, L'V ; 
Hebr. iii. 1 ; iv. 14; x. 23; 1 John ii. 23; iv. 2 f. 

3. Kcligion, which thus calls into play the 
fulness of man’s powers, liiuls an outward expression ; 
and this in three ways. 

(a) Iti special acts, observances (OprjarKeta) : James 
i. 27; Col. li. 18; Acts xxvi. 5. Comp. Wisd. xi. 
16; xiv. 16, 18, 27. 

(b) In personal divine service (XaTpcia, ‘sei'vitus 
relligionis quain Xarp^veiv (.Iraeci vocant,’ Aug. de Civ. 
V. 15), which expresses specially willing suri’endor, 
self-sacrifice. Compare Horn. xii. 1 ;* Apoc. xxii. 3 ; 
J ohn xvi, 2. 

In tlie LXX. the word is always used of service of 
Cod (or gods)* • ^ • 

(c) In public official representative service (Xet- 
Toupyta): Acts xiii. 2. Comp. Rom. xv. 16; Pliil. ii. 17. 

The word is commonly used in the LXX. of the 
Jewish priestly service (Ilebr. x. 11; Luke i. 23; 
comp. Hebr. viii. 6) ; but not exclusivcdy of sacred 
service (as Xarpeuctr). Compare Rom. xiii. 6 ; xv. 27 ; 
2 Cor. x. 12; Phil, ii, 25, 30. 

In connexion with the outward practical aspect of 
religion, Clirist is spoken of as ‘the Way:’ Acts ix. 
2 ; xix. 9, 23 ; xxiv. 22. True belief is inseparable 
from right action : 1 tTohn iv. 8, 20, 21. 


NOTE r. 


4. The end of the Revelation of Christ and of 



NOTE I. 


John x’vii, 
20 f. 


1 John i. 
3, 4. 


<«al. iii. 
27 f. 


1 Thcss. 
V. 23. 


Eph. ii. 
14—18. 


1G6 The final harmony 

the Religion which rests upon it is the realisration of 
that perfect harmony in finite being which answers to 
the counsel of Creation. This harmony is regarded 
both in respect of man and of the world : 

{a) Man. 

Neither for these only do I pray, hut for them also 
that heliece on me through their word ; that they may 
all he one ; even as thou, F alher, art in me, amd I in 
thee, that they also may he in us: that the world may 
helieve that thou didst send me. 

That wh ich we have seen and heard declare we unto 
you also, that ye also may have fellowship with us : 
yea, and our fellowship is with the Father, and with 
his So'n Jesus Christ : and these things we write, that 
our joy may he f ulfilled, ,, 

For as many of you as were baptized into Christ 
did put on Christ, There can he neither Jew nor 
Greek, there can he neither bond nor free, there can he 
no male and female : for ye all are one man in Christ 
Jesus. 

And the God of j)eace himself sanctify you wholly ; 
and may your spirit and soul ami body he preserved 
entire, without blame at the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ 

For he is our peace, who made both one, and brake 
down the middle wall of partition, having abolished in 
his flesh the enmity, even the law of commandments 
contained in ordinances ; that he might create in him- 
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of being, 

self of the twain one new man^ so making pe^nce ; and note i. 
mUjhi reconcile them both in one hodgwnto God Ihrovgh 
the cros^^ having sla in the enmity thereby : and.t he 
came and preached peace to yon that were far oJf\ and 
peace to them that were nigh : for through him we both 
have our access in one Spirit unto the Father. 


{})) Finite being gonerally. 

The eurnesV expectation of the creation waiteth /or Tlom. viii. 
the revealing of the son^ of God. For the creation was 
subject id to mnifyy not of its own 10111 y but by reason 
of him ivho subjected ity in hope that the creation itself 
also shedl be delivered, from the bondxtqe of corruption 
into the liberty of the glory of the children of God. 

For we l!now that the whole creation groaueth and 
traixiileth in pain together until now. ^ And not only 
so, hut ourselves atso, which have th(? first fruits of the 
Spirit, even we ourselves groan within ourselves, imit^ 
ing for our adoption, to tv it, the ndemption of our 
body. 

The last enemy that shall he abolished is death. 1 Cor. xv. 

For, lie 2 >at all things in subjection under his feet. 

Fat when he saith, All things are put in subjection, it 

is evident that he is excepted ivho did subject all things 

unto him. And when all things have been subjected 

unto him, then shall the fion also himself he subjected to 

him that did subject all things unto him, that God may 

be all in all. -ri v . 

j?^ph. 1. 

\In the Beloved^ we have our redemption through 7—10. 



NOTE I. 


Col. i. 1'), 
20 . 


Heb. viii. 

(Jer. xxxi. 
131-1)4.) 


1G8 The foundation of Religion 

his hhodj ihe forgiveotess of our trespasses, according to 
the riches of Ids grace, which he made to abound 
tonMrd us in all wisdom attd prudoice, having made 
known mdo us the, mgsterg of his will, according to his 
good idea sure which he purposed to him unto a dispen- 
sat ion of the fidness of the times, to su7ih up all things 
in Christ, the things in the heavens, and the things 
upon the earth. 

For it 7t'as the, good pleasure of the 'Father that in 
him should all the fuhiess dwell; and through hint 
to reconcile all things unto himself, having made peace 
through the blood of his cross; through him, T sag, 
whether things upon the earth, 07’ things hi the heavens. 

5. The wliolo rovolation in its soiu’co and in its 
power counts the gi^ace of riirn Who is Love. It 
rests upon an Ordmng, a Disposition, of (<od (SiaOrjKr]), 
and not ujjon a Covenant (erw^yy/oy), wlnue man can 
discuss the teniis which lie accepts. 

For if that first covenant had been faultless, then 
ivonld no pdaee have been sought for a second. For 
finding fault with them, he, saith, 

, Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, 

That I will make, a new covenant with the house 
of Israel and tvith the house of Judah ; 

JFot according to the comruant ilmt I wade with 
their father's 

hi the day that I took them by the hand to lead 
them forth out of the land of Egypt ; 



NOTH I. 


in the Grace of God, JG9 


For they continued not in my covenant^ ^ 

A nd J reyarded them not, saith the Lord. 

For this is the covoiant that I will malce ivlih^the 
house of Isrrtel 

After those days, saith the Lord ; 

I will put my laws into their ndnd, 

A nd on (heir heart also trill I xorite. them : 

And I will he. to them a. God, 

And they*shall he to me ape.ople: 

A?id they shall not teach every man his fellow- 
citizen, 

And every man his hrothcr, saylny, ICnow the 
Lord : 

For all shall hiow me, 

Frchn the least to the greatest of them. 

For I trill he met'ciful to their iniquities, 

And their slhs trill I rememhertio more. 

Tn that he saith, A new covenant, he hath made the 
first old. But that which is hecoming old and waxeih 
aged is nigh unto vanishing away. 




NOTE JL 

Tiik Tj)ka ok Faith. 



HV v'aU' by faith vot by ^iyht. 2 (V)U. v. 7. 

Faith is the substance of thinys hoped fo}\ the tl'St of 
thiiiys not seen. llKUR. xi. 1. 



A LL action involves an advance into the unseen, 
and we j(re so constituted as necessarily to act. 
We believe in the general pcrnianence of ohservefi 
laws ; we believe in the general permanence of the 
character of friends; and act without hesitation on 
our belief. Such belief is wholly different from a 
belief in past facts which rests on testimony. 

We may here leave out of further consideration 
the natui’e of our belief in the permanence of natural 

* • I * 

‘laws,’ represented in its simplest •for Jii by the lirst 
‘ law of motion.’ This beli(‘f, though it prepares the 
way for our bcli('.f in the gjuieral permanence of human 
character is yet different from it in kind. The omj 
deals essentially with lixed conditions, the other with 
variable conditions due to a vital progress. 

Faith properly belongs to the latt(‘r, to the rela- 
tions of life. It is the basis of all personal dealings 
of man with man; and also of man with any otlnu* 
being whom he apprehends personally. It is evident 
beyond question that man is so constituted as to have 
Faith which makes social life possible. By Faith he 
enters confidently on the future and the unseen : 


NOTK II. 
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NoTi: II. ^vithollt it the future and the unseen world have for 
him no reality. 

♦ The highest form of Faitli is religious Faith, hy 
which we acknowledge that there is a cliviiio purpose 
of wisdom and love being wrought out in the world, 
and that we are ctilled upon and enabled to coopc^rate 
towards its fullilment. This purpose, partially seen 
in creation and life and dimly shadowed out uiidcT the 
Old Covenant, has been fully disclosed in the Incarna- 
tion (Korn. xvi. 25 fh). The consideration of such a 
purj) 0 se involves the recognition of One whose will it 
(‘xpresses. We fashion a human conception of Hi.s 
character from all that we can learn of His working. 
And just as we read in the past the character of a 
friend or of a parent, and without doubt ti*ust our- 
selves to our interjiretation of it for the future, so it 
is with our interpietatioii of the facts through which 
Cod has been pleased to make Himself known. We 
interpret them more or less perfectly and throw our- 
selves uj)()n the conclusions which we have drawn 
with practical assurance. 

This assurance is not duo solely to an intellectual 
process, nor to feeling, nor to will. Knowledge, 
emotion, volition all contribute to the result. The 
Faith, on which it rests, is a harmonious energy of 
man’s whole nature. It corresponds with religion 
which is its proper object. Man, as we have seen, is 
born for religion, and he is born for faith through 
which he realises the characteristic facts of religion. 
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The elements of Faith. 

Thus Faitli includes tliree elements : » • noth ii. 

1 . A conviction of the truth of that to which it 

is directbd. * 

2. A quickening of love by which the conviction 
is made personal conlidcnco. 

3. A readiness for action corresponding to tht^ 
conviction. 

The startir.^-point in the establishment of Faith 
is kn(kwl(‘dge. Certain facts are apprehendc'd clearly 
which point to certain conclusions in regard to the 
future and the unseen. We are so made as to draw 
them. Sucli conclusions are not distinguished from 

I* 

conclusions as to j)ast facts resting on testimony as 
more or i*ess certain in tlio same line. We may bo 
ei^ually c(‘rtain that the battle of Waterloo w^as fought 
at a particular tinte and plac(‘, that‘*the sun will rise 
to-morrow, and that a parent will love his child, but 
tli(i certainty is reached by different ways, and no 
comparison can be made between the degrees of 
cogency belonging to the several forms of evidence on 
which tliC'y rest. 

The facts which call out Faith in the ordinary 
conduct of life suggf^st the presence of a greater 
counsel of love wrought out in the visible order. 

This, when it is once grasped, we necessarily refer to a 
^ Person,’ to God ] and as we recognise it we learn to 
trust Him. The conviction, which was based on 
knowdedge, is now inspired by feeling; and it is in 
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NOTE II. this passage from an intellectual conclusion to the 
sense of a personal relation in regard to the unseen 
tlijit we can recognise the working of the divine 
element without which Faith cannot be. 

But wo cannot rest in feeling only. The will 
which we recognise is to 1)0 fuliilled, and we have a 
part in the fulfilment. 

It often happens, as in the case of Religion, that 
the name * Faith ’ is applied to a frame of mind in 
wdiicli one or more of its constituent elements is 
wholly absent or imperfectly represented. Sometimes 
an intellectual conviction, sometimes a d<;termination 
of will is called faith. Sometimes the emotional 
element overpowers the other two. But in each case 
the incompleteue.ss of the energy in relatmn to tlio 
whole man is evident. 

Faith Ls indoed the energy of '-our’ wliole nature 
directed to the highest form of being. Faith gives 
stability to our view of the universe. As soon as we 
pass outside ourselves, beyond deductions froiii the limi- 
tations of our own minds, we rest on Faith. By Faith 
we are convinced that our impressions of things with- 
out are not dreams or delusions, but for us true re- 
presentations of our environment. By Faith we are 
convinced that the signs of permanence, order, progress, 
which we observe in nature are true. By Faith we 
are convinced that fellowship is possible with our 
fellow-men and with God. 

* The general conception of Faith which has been 
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thus outlined is fully conlirmed by the teaching of the note ii. 
New Testament. It will be suflicient to indicate 
some lines of inquiry which can be followed out in de- 
taili‘d study. 

1. The sphere of Faith. 

Faith is the substance of things hoped for, tlie test of Hcbr. xi. 
things not seen. 

faith fie forsook Egypt., for he endured as Id. y. 'll. 
seeing Him Who is invisible. 

We walk by faith, not by sight (comp. c. iv. 18). 2 Cor. v. 

Whom [t/csws Christ\ not having seoh ye j j 

on whom, though now ye see Him not, yet believing, 
ye rejoice greatly with joy unspealcahle and fall of 
glory. % 

Without entering upon disputed details of inter- 
pretation it 'is clear that the sphorc* of faith as de- 
scribed ill these passages is the future and the unseen ; 
or in other words that which cannot be directly 
witnesscid by testimony, or apprehended by the senses. 

Faith brings conviction in regard to truths not other- 
wise capable of being detennined. 

2. The special object of Faith. 

The special object of Faith is a Divine Name, 
that is a Divine Person made known to men and • 
recognised by them. By Faith man enters into 
fellowship with God in Christ. 

As many as r^eived Him \the Word'] to tlmn gave John i. Tl2. 

12 


w. 



NOTE II. 


Acts iii^ 
16 . 


1 John V. 
la. 


John XX. 

ai. 
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lie the right to heaome children of God^ even to them 
that believed on His name. 

Qn the ground of faith in His nmne hath His 
name made this man strong, whom ye behold and 
know; yea, the faith which is through Him hath 
given him this perfect soundness in the presence of 
you all. 

These things have I written unto you, that ye may 
know that ye have eternal life, even unto you that 
believe on the 'name of the Son of God. 

These [things] are written that ye may believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing 
ye nmy have life in His name. 

With this fulness of faith on a Divine Person 
(TTicrTeveiv eU) must 1)6 compared the difhjreiit partial 
activities of faith. He who believes in the revealed 

I 

Person believes the whole revelation ' about Him 
(TTLo-Tivav t<3 ovojxari, 1 John iii. 23, note), and definite 
points in that revelation to be true (ttkttvouv otl, 
1 John V. 1, 5); and also believes Him (Trio-revcTe 
fioi, John xiv. 11). 

The passage Acts iii. 16 is singularly instructive 
as representing in combination the divine principle in 
faith (tJ ttlo-tls n 8 l avrov), the human activity in faith 
(cTTt tt} TTi<TT€L Tov ovofiajos avTov), tliG energy of the 
object of faith (co-Tcpcwo-c to ovogua avrov). 

3. The elements of Faith. 

Faith, it has been seen, includes elements of 
knowledge, feeling, action. 
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The seat of Faith. 

(a) Knowledge. note ii. 

Faith cometh of hearing. Rom. x. 

Comp. Luke viii. 12; John i. 7 ; 1 Cor. iii.»5 ff. 

The right interpretation of the past leads to the 
understanding of the present: John v. 4G. 

(b) Feeling. 

The knowledge of ‘the Name of Christ/ of the 
revelation, that is, of the Father and of the Son, 
involves and issues in love. 

Beloved^ let us love oiie another : for love is of God; 1 John iv. 

7 f 

and every o'iue that loveth is begotten of God, and 
knoweth God. He that loveth not knoweth not God ; 
for God is love. * 

(c) * Action. 

Love must if it be r(;al prove itsojf in action. 

Hereby know we love, because he laid down his 1 *hJni ii. 
lifo for us : and we ought to lay down our lives for 
the brethren. But whoso hath the world's goods, and 
beholdeth his brother in vteed, and shutteth up his 
compassion from him, how doth the love of God abide 
in him. 

If a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother^ 1 John iv. 
• . 20. 
he is a liar : for he that loveth not his brother whom 

he hath seen, cannot love God whom he hath not seen. 

4. The seat of Faith. 

The seat of faith is ‘the heart,’ the seat of in- 
dividual character and of moral determination. 


12—2 
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The activity of Faith, 


xNOTE II. 
Rom. X. 
10 . 


.With the heart man hdieveth unto righteousmee ; 
and with the mouth confession is made unto salvation. 


5.* The activity of Faith. 

The various aspects of the effect of faith is shewn 
in ‘life/ ‘righteousness/ ‘salvation/ ‘power.’ 

(rt) Life. 

Consider John iii. 36; 1 Tim. i. 16 ; John xi. 25 f. 


(h) Righteousness. 

In this case it is necessary to distinguish the 
different relations in which righteousness is placed to 
faith. It c5mes ‘ hy faith ’ {ttl(xt€l) as the instrument 
(Rom. iii. 28); ‘tf faith’ {Ik Trto-Tews) as the source 
(Gal. ii. 16; iii. 8, 24; Rom. v. 1; ix. 30;^ x. 6); 
‘through faith’ (Std as the effective power 

(Gal. iii. 9 ; Rom. iii. 22, (30)). Faith ^Iso charac- 
terises the righteousness (Stx. 7r6VTc(x)5, Rom. iv. 13, 11). 

Compare Hehr. x. 3 (ttiWci), 13 (Kara ttiWiv), 33 
(8td TrtWcw?). 

(c) Salvation. 

Under this head the use of the phrase ‘thy faith 
hath saved thee ’ requires to be carefully considered : 

Matt. ix. 22 || Mk. v. 34 |] Lk. viii. 48. 

Mk. X. 52 II Lk. xviii. 42. 

Luke vii. 50. 

xvii. 19. 

There is a unity in man’s whole nature which 
must be recognised. 
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Faith and Repentance. 

. Compare Acts iii. 16; xiv. 9; and ‘Gal. iii. 14, note ii. 
22, 26. 

Without Faith man is in darkness (John xil 46 ; 

Hebr. xi. 6), falsehood (1 John ii. 22 f. ; iii. 14), death 
(John iii. 18, 36; viii. 24). 

Generally Faith is the condition of the Divine 
working (Mk. v. 36 only believe ttiVtcuc || Lk. viii. 50 
TTLCTT^vcrov 'j Mk. ix. 23 f. thou canst...'^ and negatively, 

Matt. xiii. 58 || Mk. vi. 5 f. he could not ; Matt. xvii. 

19 f.) ; and the measure of the Divine gift (Matt. viii. 

13 ; ix. 29; xxi. 22 || Mk. xi. 23 f. ). The power of 
Faith is unlimited (Matt. xxi. 21 ; Mk. ix. 23). 

The ol»stacles to Faith are clearly marked ; J ohn 
V. 44 ; xii. 39 ff. ; 43. 

One further remark must bo added. Faith belongs 
to the life of man as ho was created, in his essential 
nature. For man fallen the necessary supplement 
of Faith is Bepentance, which like Faith includes 
elements of knowledge, feeling, will. 




NOTE III. 


The Creeds. 



With the heart man hclicveth vnto rigliteous'ness ; and 
with tJte mouth confcssioA is made unto salvation. 

IlOM. X. 10. , 


Hold the pattern of sound words. 


2 TiM. i.' 13. 



T he outline of the Christian Creed is given in the note nr. 

divine institution of Baptism : Make disciides of Matt. 
all the mttionSf baptizing them into xxviii. 19. 

The name op 

The Fatitee, and 
The Son, and 

The Holy Ghost. 

% 

For some time it appears that a simple confession 
corresponding to this description of the„divine fellow- 
ship to which hclievers are admitted t)y incorporation 
into the Christian Church formed the Baptismal 
Creeds 

^ Traces of the expansion of the first two articles of the 
Confession are found in 1 Cor. viii. 6, To us there is 
Onk God, the Father, 

of whom are all things ^ and we unto Him; and 
One Lord, Jesus Christ, 

through tvhom are all things, and we through Ilim. 

The simple declaration Jesus is Lord (1 Cor. xii. 3; Rom. 

X. 9) contains implicitly the whole Gospel. Comp. Acts xvi, 

31. The confession which is found in the common texts in 
Acta viii. 37 is an early addition known to Irenteus and 
Cyprian. The words of the Confession vary in some respects 
in different authorities. 



NOTE HI. 
Ep, Ixxvi. 
ad Magn, 


Catech. 
xix. § 9. 


186 Development of the Baptismal Confession 

Thus the North African Creed found in Cyprian 
(c. 250) seems to have been 
^ I believe 

in God the Father, 
in His Son Christ, 
in the Holy Ghost. 

I believe [the fact of]‘ 

the remission of sins, and 
eternal life 

through the Holy Church 
About a century later, in the time of Cyril 
(c. 350), a similar form was still in use in the 
Church of J erusalem. 

‘ I believe 

in the Father, and 
in the Son, and 
in the Holy Ghost, and 
in one Baptism of repentance 
But it was natural and even necessary that thcj 
three fundamental articles, which have received some 
development in these most elementary Confessions, 
should be written out at greater length ; and uot less 
natural that in the process typical and complementary 
distinctions in the apprehension of the Faith should 
become manifest in the East and West. 

So it came to pass that in the East, to speak 
generally, the development of the Baptismal Confes- 
sion was guided by a dogmatic instinct, and in the 
^ Credo in Deum... credo remissionem peccatorum... 
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West, by historic instinct. In the Eastern Creeds, note hi. 
to use a modern form of expression, the ‘ ideas ’ of 
Christianity predominate : in tlio Western Creeds tl!e 
‘facts' of Christianity stand out in their absolute 
simplicity. It is of course obvious that ‘idea’ and 
‘ fact ’ in this case correspond completcdy to two 
different aspects of the same Truth; but still it is 
important to observe that both aspects have a dis- 
tinct recognition in our Catholic formularies, and that 
the two great ancient divisions of Christendom were 
providentially fitted to reiu’csent tlicm. In the 
earliest glimpses of the Creed which we can gain the 
distinction is as yet rudimentary. Trr/jes of Eastern 
phraseology appear, for example, in the Creeds of 
Iremeus and Tertullian ; but in the fourth century 
the two types were permanently separated. 

These types are represented for us in their com- 
pletest form by the Apostles’ Creed, and the Constan- 
tinopolitan (Nicene) Creed. 
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The Apostles' Creed. 


NOTE III. 


The Apostles’ Creed. 

I bolieve 

I. 1. In God the Father Almighty, 

Maker of heaven and eartli’ : and 


II. 2. In Jesus Christ 

Ills only Bon our Lonl^ 


Who 

3. was conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
Born of the Yirgin Mary, 


4. Suffered under Pontius Pilate, 

5. was crucified, deady and buried, 
lie descended into hell^; 

1 This was the last clause added to the Creed. It does not 
appear till about 650 a.d. 

* This Article appears first in the Aquileian Creed in 
Rufinus, c. 390 a. n. 
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The Western form of tue Const antinopolitan note hi. 
(Nicene) Creed. 

• I believe^ 

I. 1, In One God the Father Almighty, 

Maker of heaven and earth, and 
of all things visible and invisible; and 

TI. 2. Ill One Lord Jesus Christ 

the -begotten Son of God^, 

Begotten of his Father before all worlds, 

God of God 
Light of Light, 

Very God of very God, 

Begotten, not made, * 

• Being of one substance 'with the Father; 

By whom all things were made. 

3. Who/or ULS men, and for our^ sUlvation, 

came down from heaveii, and 
was Incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the 
Virgin Mary, and 
was made man, and 

4. was crucified also for us under Pontius 

Pilate. 

5. lie suffered and was buried, and 

^ The original Greek form is We believe. 

* Eufinus called attention to the different arrangement of 
the clauses in this Article in the Western and Eastern Creeds. 

’ This is an addition to the original ConstantinopoUtan 
Creed. ' 
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NOTE III. 6. The third day he rose again /rowi the dead^ 

7. lie ascended into heaven, and 

sitteth on the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty; 

8. From theme ho shall come to judge the 

quick and the dead. 

I believe 

III. 9. In the Holy Ghost ; 


10. The holy Catholick Church ; 

The Communion of liaints\ 

11. The forgiveness of sins ; 

12. The Resurrection of the hody^ and 

the life everlasting. Amen. 

1 This Article appears first in the Creed commonly attri- 
buted to Eusebius Gallus (c. 550). 
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6. he rose again the third day* according to NOTii: iii. 

the Scripture, and 

7. ascended into heaven, and 

sitteth on the right hand of the Father, 

And 

8. he shall come again with glory to judge 

both the quick and the dead. 

Whose kingdom shall have no end. 

* AndlhcMevG 

111. 9. In the Holy Ghost, 

The Lord and Giver of life, 

Who proceedeth from the Father 
and the Son^, 

^ Who with the Father and Son together is 
worshipped and glorified, 

Who spake by the Prophets. , 

And I believe 

10. One Catholick and Apostolick Church. 

1 acknowledge 

1 1 . Om Baptism for the remission of sins, and 

I look for 

12. the Kesurrection of the dead, and 

the life of the world to coine. 

1 The order of the words in this clause differs in the Eastern 
and Western Creeds. 

* This clause ‘and the Son’ (filioque), which is not found 
in the Greek text, appears together with the clause ‘God of 
God’ in the Latin version of the Creed recited at the third 
Council of Toledo, 589 a.d. 
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The Nicetie Creed, 


NOTE III. 


Before we notice a little more in detail the 
differences of these two characteristic fonp.ularies, it 
is desirable to set side by side the original Creed of 
tfie Council of Nicaea and the Constantinopolitan 
Creed which became for the West the popular au- 
thoritative embodiment of Nicene teaching. 


The Nicene Cheed. 

We believe 

I. Jn OiK^ Cod the Father Almighty, 

Maker 

of alb things both visible and invisible; and 

II, In One Lord Jesus Christ, 

tlie Son of God, 

Ix^goiten of the Father, 
only-begotten, 

that is of the essence of the Father^ 

God of God, 

Light of Light, 

v^ry God of very God, 

begotten not made, 

being of one essence with the Father, 

through Whom all things were made 

hath the things in the heaven and the 
things m the earth. 

Who for us men and for our salvation 
came down and 
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The rj0N3TA^TlXQP0LITAH CeI^ED. 

We believe 

I. In One God the Father Almighty, 

IVIaker of heaven and earth and 

of all things both visible and invisible ; and 

IT. In One Lord Jesus Christ, 

tlie only-begotten Son of God, 
begotten bf the Father hefoi & all worlds. 


Light of Light, 

very God of very God, 

begotten not made, 

being of one essence with the Father, 

through Whom all things were made. 


Who for us men and for our salvation 
came do^n from heaven, and 

w. 13 


NOTE 111. 
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The Nicene Greed, 


NOTE in. 


, was Incarnate, 

was made man‘, 
suffered, and 

rose again tlio third day : 
ascended into heaven, and 
shall come 

to judge the quick and the dead. 
And 

TIL In the Holy Ghost*. 


^ The original word [kvavdpwirriaavTa) rather expresses the 
thought: ‘lived among men as man’ Hahernacled among m' 
(John i. 14). 

^ To this Confession the following anathema was added : 
‘ But those that say that there was once when lie was not, and 
‘ that before He was begotten He was not, and that He came 
‘ into being {kyh^ro) from things that were not, or who affirm 
‘ that the Son of God is of a different subsistence or essence, or 
‘ created, subject to change or alteration, these men the Catho* 
‘lie and Apostolic Church anathematizes.’ 

In the translation of both Creeds I have followed what 
appears to be the best text without noticing small variations. 
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was Incarnate , 

of the Holy Ghost and the Yiryin Mary^ 

. and ' 

was made man, and 

was crucified for us under Pontius Pilate, and 

suffered, and 

was hurled, and 

rose again the tliird day 

according to the Scriptures ; and 
ascended into heaven, and 
sitteth on the right hand of the Father ; and 
he shall come again with glory 
to judge the quick and the,^dead. 

Whose kingdom shall have no end. 

* And 

III. In the Holy Crhost, , 

the Lord, the Giver of life^ 

Who 2)roceedeih from the Father, 

Who with the Father and the Son together is 
worshipped and glorified. 

Who spake hy the prophets : 
in one holy and catholic and apostolic 
Church. 

We acknowledge 

one Baptism for the remission of sins. 

We look for 

the Resurrection of the dead, and 
the life of the world to come. 


NOTE III, 


13—2 
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The Nicene and 


NOTE III. On comparing these two Creeds it appears that 
the Constantinopolitan Creed does not contain three 
clauses which arc contained in the Nicene : — : 

(1) that is of the essence of the Father, 

(2) God of God, 

(3) hath the things in the heaven and the things in 

the earth. 

Of these the second was afterwards introduced 
into the Latin Version of the Creed; and the third 
corresponds in part with an additional clause in the 
first article. But the first clause, on which stress 
was laid at Nicsea, never found any place in the 
Constantinopolfcan fonnula. 

On the other hand the Constantinopoli^tan Creed 
not only adds the clauses after ‘the Holy Ghost,' 
which certainly existed in substance b(‘fore the Council 
of Nic«a, but also gives several important phrases 
which found no place in the Nicene Creed : 

(1) of heaven and earth, (2) before all worlds, 
(3) from heaven, (4) of the Holy Ghost and the 
Virgin Mary, (5) crucified for us under Pontius 
Pilate, (C) buried, (7) according to the Scriptures, 
(8) sitteth on the right hand of the Father, (9) with 
glory, (10) whose hiwjdom shall have no end. 

It is obvious therefore that the Constantinopolitan 
Creed is a distinct formula from the Nicene Creed, 
though it includes one key-phrase of Nicsca ‘of one 
essence with the Father.' The .two Creeds were 
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distinguished at the Council of Ghalcedon where both note iu. 
were recited ; but as early as the twelfth century at 
least the title ‘Nicene’ was applied to the ‘Ct>n- 
stantinopelitan ’ Creed, and so far with reason as the 
later formulary embodied in the simplest form the 
result gained by the Nicene Council. 

In comparing the Eastern and Western Creeds 
one diflerence of expression, which has been obliterated 
in our own Service-books, will be noticed. The Eastern 
Creeds begin We believe : the Western I believe ; and 
the Western usage was so influential that tlie singular 
form was introduced into the popular version of the 
Eastern Creed. The singular indeed h not unfrequent 
in the liturgical form of the symbol in the East; but 
it seems to be impossible not to recognise in the 
instinct which gave shape to tlie Western Creed a 
trace of that ^oiniciousiiess of individ\ial responsibility, 
of direct personal confession, which from age to ag(j 
has given a fresh character to Western Christianity. 

If now wc turn to the types of the Eastern and 
Western Creed as rc^prosented in our Western formu- 
laries it will be seen that the fundamental difference 
between them which has been briefly characterised, 
finds expression in each of the three great articles 
which they contain. In the Eastern Creeds the 
Father is described emphatically as One, and as the 
Maker of heaven and earth, of all things visible and 
invisible. The unity of the Godhead, the fact of 
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Eastern and 


NOTE HI. Creation the Supreme God and not by a rival 
Demiurge, the existence and functions of the beings 
of the spiritual world, had a significance in Eastern 
speculation which was unrealised in the West. And 
so it came to pass that these three points are distinctly 
touched upon in the Eastern Creeds while two of 
them are passed over in the Western Creeds and the 
third obtained general recognition in them only at a 
late date. The epithet One, whicli occurs in the earliest 
types of the Western Creed (Ireiiseus, Tertullian) as 
a part of the apostolic outline, actually dropped out 
afterwards. The glimpse opened into the unseen 
world by the v ords all things visible and invisible, 
does not seem ever to have found a place in a 
Western Creed. Ajid the clause Maher of heaven 
and earth, wh^h is found substantially in Irenacus 
and Tertullian, 'does not occur iii tlie Koman or 
Aquileian forms of the Creed, nor indeed till the 
middle of the seventh century, from which time it 
obtained general currency. 

The differences are still more conspicuous in the 
second article. The W^cstern Creeds contain no trace 
of that description of the Nature and Work of the 
Son before the Incarnation which is the very heart of 
the Eastern Creeds. All is summed up in the title 
Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord, The Western 
fathers seem to have shrunk from expressing in words 
the Truth which they held implicitly. The Eastern 
on the other hand heaped up . phrase- on phrase, if so 
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they might make clear what they had re^ilised in. note hi 
% 

painful controversy. Each of the seven clauses as 
th(\y aro recited — Begot tm of the Father before %U 
worlds j God of God^ Light of Lights Very God of Very 
God^ begotten not rnade^ being of one substance (coes- 
seiitial) with the Father^ through Whom all things were 
madcy — recalls a conflict and consecrates a truth won 
through struggles in which the West had no indepen- 
dent shar6\ There is also the same striving after 
doctrinal fulness of expression in the Eastern clause 
on tlie Incarnation as in that on the esscaitial Being 
of the Son. Nothing in the Western Creeds corre- 
spoads with the words : Who for us men and for our 
saUation came down \^from aiid was incar- 

nakr, Tiie Constantinopolitan addition cwicified for us 
sliews the same feeling. The other phrases peculiar 
to tlie ConstlViitdiopolitan Creed of the Holy Ghost 
and ih/e Virgin Mary^ according to the Scri 2 dures and 
of xohose kingdom shall he no end^ w(Te prohahly due 
to local causes. The first was probably pointed at tlie 
Apollinarian heresy, and the last is said to have becui 
directed against the false teaching of Mareellus of 
Ancyra. On the other hand the Western Creed of 
Aquileia introduced a clause which never found a 
place in any of the orthodox Eastern Creeds; De- 
scended into hell (Jlades) (descendit ad inferna). This 
difference is perhaps more worthy of notice because 
the Descent into the world behw forms a very promi- 
nent topic in the account of the preaching of Thad- 
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Eastern and 


NOTE III. diEUS to Abgams said to have been preserved at 
Edessa. 

•'Ll the third article the differences are not less 
significant. Nothing is said in the Western Creeds 
of the Personal Nature or Work of tlie Holy Spirit. 
Hero again the implicit Paith of the Church is 
gathered up in words which were never cliange'd and 
never developed, I helieve in the Holy Ghent. It was 
late before the epithet Catholic was* added to the 
phrase the Holy Church; and the remaining epithets 
One and Apostolic are peculiar to the Eastern Creeds. 
It is perhaps surprising that the connexion of haplism 
with the remission of sins should bo found in die 
Eastern bait not in the Western Creeds, though this\is 
probably due to the influence of the earliest apostolic 
type whicli was preserved unchanged in tlie East. 
But no clause cotild more Completely answer to the 
spirit of the West than that which is tlie peculiar 
glory of the Western Creed, the clause which teaches 
us to regiird the whole Church, the whole Body of 
Christ, as a Communion of Saints, opening in this 
way a new vision of the unseen order from the side of 
a common and abiding life. And perhaps we may 
connect this clause with the other clause which we 
have noticed as wholly confined to the West: lie 
descended into Hades {the world below). The fellow- 
ship ivhich Christ has brought reaches through the 
past and not through the future only : the blessings 
of redemption are shewn to have an entrance, liow 
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we cannot even rudely imagine, to realms of being note hi. 
beyond Ibe experience of our present life. 

On« further reflection offers itself after this rapid 
siirv^ey of the general difll^rences of the Eastern and 
Western Creeds. The Eastern Creeds were from 
their very construction more flexible than the Western. 

There are in the former great varieties of filling up 
within the same outline. In the latter four new 
clauses and six new words were added in the course 
of time, but in general expression the earliest liomau 
Creed (that of Marcellus of Ancyra) is identical with 
the latest. 

The Eastern Creeds have, as have seen, a 
distinctly dogmatic character. They not only record 
facts, like the Western Creeds, but intei'pret them. 

This tendency is seen most fully in the Niceno Crimed 
where three* pi ilases at once arreri attention: 
begotten (/xoroyerr/?), of the essence of the Father (Ik 
rrj^ ovalixs rod Trarpov), (>/ one essence with the Father 
(o/xowertog). Of these the first and third have found a 
place in our own popular Confession. Together they 
are sufliciont to preserve the full integrity of the 
ancient belief without seeming to intrude into regions 
inaccessible by human thought. The first guards the 
thought of the unique Personality, and the last the 
thought of the essential Deity of the Son. We require 
to be assured that God is brought near to us, to our 
whole being; andwerequire to be assured that this know- 
ledge of God which is thus given to us is not illusory. 
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. On the, other hand each term hy itself is open to 
misrepresentation. 

J.f we rest in the thought of ‘ the only Son ’ aaid 
try to pursue that thought alone to tlie isempter con- 
sequences which seem to be involved in it, we find 
ourselves met by difficulties which belong to the ideas 
of beginning, of material existence, of separate indivi- 
duality. If again we tliink of coessentiality only, 
then little by little the conception of tliree distinct, 
eternal Persons in the one God fades away. There is 
on the one side of the twofold Truth an affinity, if I 
may so speak, to the modes of thought which issue 
in Arianism (thf^ ‘dividing the Divine substance’ 
‘essence’), and on the other side an affinity to the 
modes of thought which issue in Sabellianism (the 
‘ confounding the Divine Persons ’ ). Perhaps we may 
go one step furtheir and say that Aria‘nisTU and Sabel- 
lianism represent within the circle of Christian know- 
ledge th(i final issues of an unbelieving Judaism and a 
completed Heathenism, that is theism and pantheism, 
the separation of God from the world and the confu- 
sion of God with the world. So much at least is 
certain, disastrous results answ(‘,ring to these typical 
forms of error follow from an exclusive development 
of one side or other of the complex Truth ; but if we 
keep both sides before us we may hope to attain, so 
far as the end is within our reach, to that knowledge 
of the whole Truth which belongs to man. 
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The Divine Fatherhood. 



Xo one hioweth the 8oi\^ save the Father; neither doth 
anif know the Father^ save the iSon^ and he to whomsoever 
the k>on willeth to reveal Him. 


Matt. xi. 27. 



T HEidoa of the Divine Fatlierliood answering to notk iv. 

that of human souship and childsliip, is gradually 
unfolded in the Bible. 

“In the Old Testament tlie general notion of Father- 
hood was made personal by the si)ecial covenants 
which He was phiased to (establish Svith reprtisenta- 
tive m(CL. Ife. thus became the ‘Father’ of the 
chosen people in a peculiar sense (Ex. iv. 22; Deut. 
xxxii. 6; comp.^ i. 31, viii. 5; Js. l.'iiii, IG, Ixiv. 8; 
comp, xliii. 1, 6, 21, xliv. 2, 24, xlvV 3 fl. ; Jer. xxxi. 

9, 20; Hos. xi. 1; Mai. ii. 10; comp. i. C); and each 
mcunber of tlie nation was His child (Deut. xiv. 1; Is. 
i. 2, XXX. 1, 9, xliii. G, Ixiii. 8; Jer. lii. 4, 19; comp. 

Matt. xv. 21, 2G). But this sonship w'as regarded as 
an exceptional blessing. It belonged to tlie nation as 
‘ priests and kings ’ to the Lord ; and so w^e find that 
the relatioiisliip of privilege, in which all the children 
of Israel shared in some manner, was in an especial 
degree the characteristic of the theocratic minister 
(comp. Ps. Ixxxii. G). Of the king, the representative 
head of the royal nation, God said ‘ Thou art my Son^ 
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NOTE IV. this day^^ tliat is at the moment of the solemn con- 
seeration, ^ hav6 1 heyottni thcb^ (Ps. ii. 7) : and again, 
* He shall cry unto me: Thou art wy Father ^ my God^ 
and the rock of my salvation. Also I will make him 
my firstborn^ higher titan the kings of the earth^ (Ps. 
Ixxxix. 20 f . ; comp. 2 Sam. vii. 12 IF). Comp. 
Ecclus. xxiii. 1, 4. 

“ It will however he observed on a study of tlie 
})assag(^s that the idea of Fatherhood in the Old 
T(\stament is determined by the conceptions of an 
Eastern household, and further that it is nowhere ex- 
tended to men generally. God is the great Head of 
tlie family which looks back to Him as its Author. 
His ‘children* owe Him absolute obedience and 
reverence: they are ‘in His hand’: and coViversely 
He offers them wise counsel and protection. But the 
ruling thought tfnroughout is that of antliority and not 
of love. The relationship is derived from^ a peculiar 
manifestation of God’s Providence to one race (Ex. iv. 
22; Hos. xi. l),/and not from the original connexion 
of man as man with God. If the nobility of sonship 
is to be extended to Gentiles, it is by their incorpora- 
tion in the chosen family (Ps. Ixxxvii.). 

“ So far the conception of a divine Fatherhood is 
(broadly speaking) national among the Jews as it was 
physical in the Gentile world. But in the Gospels 
the idea of Sonship is spiritual and personal. God is 
revealed as the Giver and Sustainer (Matt. vii. Off.) 
of a life like His own, to those who were created in 
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Itis imago, aftcT Ilis likoiiess, l>ut who have been noth iv. 
alieiiatovl from Him (Luke xv. 11 ft'). The original 
capacity of man to rec(nve (Jod is declared, and at the 
same time the will of God to satisfy it. Both facts 
are set forth .once for all in the person of Him who 
was both the Son of man and the Soii of God. 

“The idea of the divine Fatherhood and of the 
divine Sonship as realised in Christ appears in His 
first record(‘d words and in His dedic^ation to His 
public ministry. Tlie words spoken in the Temple : 

‘ Wist yp. not that I must he in m.y Father s house ? ’ 

(TiUke ii. 49 Iv rots tov Trarfxk) appear to mark in tlje 
Lord, from llie human side, the qiiick(‘n('d conscious- 
ness of His mission at a crisis of His life, while as yet 
the locJil limitafions of w^orship are fully recognis(‘d 
(contrast John iv. 21). The voice of tlio Baptism 
declares decisively the authority of acknowledged 
Sonship as that in which Ho is to accornplish His 
work (Matt. iii. 17 and parallels; comp. John i. 34). 

“ In the StTinon on the Mount the idea of God’s 
Fatherhood in relation both to Christ and to the dis- 
cipl(‘s is exhibit(‘d most prominently. The first notice 
of the sonship of men is remarkable and if rightly 
interpreted most significant : ‘ Blessed are the peace- 
mahers for they shall he called sons of God' (Matt. v. 9). 

This benediction is seen in its true light by comparison 
with the angelic hymn : ‘ On earth 'peace aim'ng men 
of 'well-pleasimj' (Luke ii. 14). The peace of which 
Christ speaks is that of reunited humanity (comp. Eph, 
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^'0TE IV. ii. 14 ff.). The blessing of sonship is for those who, 
quickened* by God’s Spirit (Horn. viii. 14)^ help to 
realise on earth that inward brotherhood of which He 
has given the foundation and the pledge. 

“ The teaching which follows the beatitude enforces 
and unfolds this thought. The sign of Sonship is to 
be found in God-like works which cannot but be 
referred at once to their true and lieavenly origin 
(Matt. V. IG). These are to be in range no less uni- 
versal than the most universal gifts of God, the rain 
and the sunshine (v. 44 K; Luke vi. 35 ff.), in order 
that the fulness of divine sonship may b(^ attained 
and manifested (v. 45; Luke vi. 35). At the same 
time the standard of judgtiKiiit, even all-knowhig love, 
impresses a new character upon action (Matt.<-/i. 1, 4, 
6, 18). Tlie obligations of kindred to others follow 
from the privilege of kindred with thej.coinmoii Father 
(Matt. vi. 14 f.; Mark xi. 25 f.). The Father’s know- 
ledge anticipates the petitions of the children (Matt, 
vi. 8 ; Luke xii. ^0), and duly provides for tlieir wants 
(Matt. vi. 2G ff. ; Luke xii. 24). Here and elsewhere 
the laws of natural affection are extendcjd to spiritual 
relations (Matt. viL 9 ff.; Luke xi. 11 ff.). 

‘‘From these passages it will be seen how immeasur- 
ably the conception of Fatherhood is extended by the 
Lord beyond that in the Old Testament. The bond is 
moral, and not pliysical: it is personal and human, 
and not national. It suggests thoughts of character, 
of duty, of confidence which belong to a believer as 
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suJli and not peculiarly to those who stand in par- note iv. 
ticular ojitward circumstances. In the tow other 
passages in the Synoptic Gospels in which the title 
‘your Father’ occurs, it has the same force:* it 
conveys implicitly grounds of trust and the certainty 
of future triumph (Matt. x. 10, 29; Luke xii. 32). 

The ‘name’ of Him whom the Lord made known was, 
it may be said truly, ‘ the Father,’ even as the name 
of Him Who sent Moses was ‘Jehovah,’ ‘the absolute,’ 

‘tlie self-existent ’ \ And in this connexion the first 
petition of the Lord’s Prayer gains a new meaning : 

Our Father which art in heaven^ hallowedhe Thy name 
— the supreme revelation of Fatherhood (Matt. vi. 9 ; 
comp. Luke xi. 2). * 

“ The* revelation of the Father is indeed distinctly 
claimed by tlie Lord for Himself alone (Matt, xi 27 ; 

Luke X. 22). True discipleship to Him is the fulfil- 
ment of ‘ His Father’s’ will (Matt. vii. 21). He pro- 
nounces Avith authority upon the divine counsels and 
the divine working, as being of ‘ Ilis ^Father ’ (Matt. 

XV. 13, xvi. 17, xviii 10, 14, 19, 35, *xxv. 34, xxvi. 

29 ; Luke xxii 29). He speaks of ‘ His Father’s 
promise ’ (Luke xxiv. 49), and of ‘ His Father’s pre- 
sence’ (Matt. X. 32 f.) with the confidence of a Son. 

^ Or perhaps * He who maketh to be There is really no 
strict representative of the name Jehovah in the Now Testa- 
ment except in the 6 oiv of the Apocalypse, and even there it is 
modified: Apoc. i. 4, 8, iv. 8 (6 iav Kal 6 ijv kuI 6 ipx-)f xi. 17, 
xvi. 5 (6 l!)p Kal 6 ^v), 

W. 


14 
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NOTE IV. But with the confidence of a Son the Lord maint^in.s 
‘ also the dependence of a Son. Every prayer which 
H(i makes will he answered (Matt. xxvi. 5.3), yet He 
places Himself wholly in ‘ His Father’s ’ hands (Matt, 
xxvi. 39, 42) ; and He reserves some things for His 
Father alone (Matt. xx. 23). 

“ Such a revelation of the divine Fatherhood through 
the Son to sons definitely distinguishes the Christian 
doctrine of Cod from Pantheism and Theism. As 
against Pantheism it shews Cod as distinct fi*om juid 
raised immeasureahly above the world ; as against 
Theism it shews (iod as ent(;ring into a living fellow- 
ship with men, as taking humanity into personal union 
with Himself. The unseen King of the divine King- 
dom is made known as One to wliom His people can 
draw near with the confidence of children. 

“ Tlie revqlation of Cod as tlie Father is specially 
brought out by St John; but in a somewhat difierent 
forin from that in which it is found in the Synoptists. 
Two titles occur commonly in the Cospel in relation 
to Christ: (a) the Father; and ifi) My Father. Both 
of these occur in the Bynoptists each nine or ten times. 
But on the other hand Bt John never uses th(^ phrases 
'fny {ycur) Faihr in heaven [heavenly Father) which 
occur each nine times in the Bynoptic Cospels; nor 
does lie use the phrase your Father exc(‘pt xx. 17 (in 
contrast); nor yet the Pauline phrase our Father in 
his own writings. In the Epistles he uses uniformly 
tlie absolute title the Father (comp. 2 John 3) without 
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any addition ; and in the Apoc. Ills [my) F^dher but. note iv. 
not the Father, 

“ The^e diifereiices though minute are really signili- 
caikt. St John in his latest writings regards the rela- 
tion of the Divine Fatherhood in its eternal, tliat is, in 
its present, realisation, and not in regard to anotlnT 
ordt^r. Or to look at the truth from anotlier point of 
view, St John presents to us the Sonsliip of Christ, 
the- foundation (A the sonsliip of men, from its absolute 
side, while the Synoptists connect it with the fulfil- 
ment of the office of the Messianic King’.^' 

These general remarks will probably be suffickuit 
to h^ad tlui student to examiiK^ the • charact('nstic 

teaching of St Paul upon the subject. 

• 

^ Additional Note on 1 John i. 2. 
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NOTE V. 


All-sovereign and Almightt. 



Cnto the King of the ages, incoii'uptihlc, invisible, the 
onlg (Jod, he lionmir and glory for ever and ever* 

iTim. i. 17. 

Of Rim, and throvgh Rim, and unto Rim, are all 
things. > 


Eom. xi. 36. 



rriHE title ‘Almighty’ came into our version of 
the Cj*ee(l, and generally into our Collects, from 
the Lathi ‘ omnipoteus,’ which failvS altogether to 
express the term TravTOKpaTwp ‘ all-sovereign ’ which 
occupies the correspoiidijig place in the earliest Ci'eek 
writings. , This word TraiTOKparoip is apparently of 
Lihlical origin and is almost if not wliolly conlined 
t5 writings inlluenced hy Biblical language. It occurs 
ia the LXX. m the phrase KvpLos irarTo/cpurwp, which 
is the rendering of Jehovali Sabaoth (‘the Lord of 
Hosts’) in a large group of books of the 0. T., and 
again as a rendering of Shaddai (‘ the*Ahnighty ’) in 
Job. It is found also several times in the Apocryjiha 
(Ecelus. xlii. 17, 1. 14, 17; Wisd. vii. 25); and in 
Philo. It occurs frequently in the Apocalypse (i. 
iv, 8 (tc.) and in 2 Cor. vi. 18 in a quotation from 
the LXX. (2 Sam. vii. 8). 

The word TravroSura/xo?, which is the true equiva- 
lent to omnipotens^ is not found either in tlie Creek 
versions of the Old Testament or in the New Testa- 
ment; but it occurs three times in the ])Ook of 
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All-sovereign and 

KOTE V. Wisdom ^vii. 23, xi. 18, xviii. 15), once in close 
connexion with TravTOKpaTwp (vii. 23, 25). 


Both words TravTOKpartap and iravTohvvaiJLo^ are used 

fip. Clem, together of God in a remarkahle passage of Titeopotus, 

divine attributes, ‘all-sovereignty’ and 

Jratjm. t almightiiiess ’ are discussed at length by the Pseudo ■ 
^() ]) y 96 ^ o •/ 

Dionysius ; but, as far as I have noticed, TrayToSvmpos 

does not occur in any original Greek Creed, tliough it 

is found in Greek translations of the Apostles’ Cr(;ed‘. 

Notwithstanding the clear difference between tlie 

moral conception of universal dominion (iravroKpaTtofi) 

and the metapliysical conception of omnipotence (Trar- 

To8wtt/Aos) the Latin Versions seem to give vvinvpotem 


^ It is worthy of notice that in the Greek translation of the 
Apostles’ Creed fo^nd in the ‘ Psalter bf Gro^'ory ’ in the 
Library of Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge (Sa)c. xv.) the 
word ‘ onuiipotens ’ is rendered by the actual equivalent iravTo- 
KpaTwp in the first article, and in tlic later clause by ravTohvvajio^i 
when the translatv>r had no parallel Greek clause to guide him. 
In other copies of the Greek version Travrodvvaixo^ and ravro- 
Kpdrup occur severally in both places. See Hahn, Bill, d, 
Symb. pp. 59 ff. 

• In the Old English translation of the Creed contained in the 
great Eadwinc Psalter in the Library of Trinity College (K. 17) 
there is a similar difference between the renderings in the two 
places. In the first clause omnipotens is translated ‘ aelweald- 
end,’ and in the later clause, ‘ealmihtig,’ which is also given as 
an alternative in the former place. On the other hand in a 
Eoyal MS. of the British Museum (Cleop. B. vi.) the rendering 
in the first place is ‘ Hal-michttende ’ and in the second place 
‘ al-waldand ’ (comp. Heurtley, Hdrm. Syvib, pp. 87, 91, 94). 
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universally as tlie rendering of TravTOKpaTnyp in the N. T. note v. 
and in the Creed. There is •however a trace of another 
rtuideriiig onmUe^irms in Augustine {I)e Gen. ad^lit. 
iv. 12, § 22): Creatoris potentia et omnipotentis 
atque omnitehentis virtus causa suhsistendi est omni 
creaturjc, quic virtus ab eis quie creata sunt regendis 
si aliquaiido cessaret, siinul et illorum cessaret species, 
omnisque natura concideret: just as Tertullian trans- 
lates Ko<TpoKffdTop€q (Eph. vi. 12) ‘ world-rulcrs ’ by 
munditene'ntes {ado. Marc. v. 18). 

This latter interpretation of the word {onmiienena) 
answers in part to the interpretation of the Greek 

Fathers. Thus, Theophilus in expl^ning the different Autoh 

i. 4. 

titles of God says : ‘ He is called TravTOKpdroyp because 
‘ he holds all things and embraces them (m 'irdvra 
‘ Kparet Kal c/x7r€p€;)(ct). For the heights of the heavens 
‘ and the d<»ptlls of the abysses and* the ends of the 
‘ earth are in His hand and there is no place for His 
‘rest’ (Is. Ixvi. 1). 

Cyril of Jerusalem explains tlje word at length Caterh . 
and points its force against those who held false 
views about the material universe, ‘The heretics,’ 
he says, ‘ know not One All-sovereign God. For “ all- 
‘ sovereign ” {TravToKpdrwp) is He who sways all, who 
‘ has authority over all (d Trdvrwv Kparwr, d irdvTtov 
‘ i^ov(TLd^iiiv). But they that say that one is Lord of 
‘ the soul and some other of the body, say that 
‘ neither of them is perfect, by the fact that one part 
‘ is lacking to each. For he that hath authority over 


viii. 3. 
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‘ the soul but hath no authority over the body, how js 
‘he All-sovereign? and he that is lord over bodies 
‘ but, hath no autliority over spirits, how is he All- 
‘ sovereign ? ’ 

Gregory of Nyssa in the course of his interpre- 
tation of the title says : ‘ J ust as tliere would have 
‘been no physician had there been no sick... so there 
‘would have been no Universal Sovereign unless all 
‘ the Creation had required Oiie to (^xercise sovereignty 
‘over it and keep it in being.... The ref ore whenever 
‘we hear the word “All-sovereign’* we have this 
‘ thought that God holds together all things in being, 

‘ both things intelligible and things material. For it is 
‘ for this reason He holds the circle of the earth, for 
‘this reason He keeps in His hand the ends of the 
‘ earth, for this reason He encloses th() heaven with 
‘ His span, for this, reason He measifros'’ the water 
‘ with His hand, for this reason He embraces all the 
‘ intelligible creation in Himself, that all things may 
‘remain in being ^.since they are swayed by His em- 
‘ bracing power ’ (ry irtpUKriK^ 8vvap,€L TrepiKparov/neya). 

This general interpretation was so widely spread 
that in spite of the rendering omnipote'ns the true 
conception of iravroKpaTiop ‘all-sovereign’ remained 
for some time in the Latin Church. Thus Euffinus 
explains omnipotens as expressing God’s ‘dominion 
over all’ (omnipotens ab eo dicitur quod omnium 
teneat potentatum). And at an earlier time No- 
V ATI AN gave expression to the. substance of Greek 
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thought when he thus wrote of the ‘ omnipotence ’ of note v. 
God : ‘ He himself over everything, holding all things, 

‘leaving nothing unoccupied outside Himself, l^ath 
* yielded no room (fis some fancy) to any superior Deity. 
‘Inasmuch as he hath embraced all things together 
‘ in the bosom of His perfect greatness and power, 

‘ever intent upon His own work and penetrating 
‘through everything, and moving all things, and 
‘(piickening All together, and beholding the wliole, 

‘ and so combining into harmony the discordant sub> 

‘ stances of all the elements, that tlie one world 
‘ formed of diverse elements is so firmly framed by that 
‘ close and vital union, that it canno^i be dissolved by 
‘ any force till He alone Who made gives the word for 
‘ its dissolution that He may shew us other greater 
‘ works.’ 

But thi» tllought of the all-sust*aining power of 
Ciod only gives one side of His universal sovereignty. 

The word TravTOKpaTwp represents Him also as ruling 
all things for the fulfilment of His will. He is not 
only Creator and Preserver, but yet more ‘ the King 

of the Ages’ (d jSacrtXers rtur aicoywv, rex sceculoruni l Tiiii. i. 

• •17 

V.^) through Whose dominion the end of Creation is 
attained step by step, in the vast succession of dispen- 
sations (comp. Hcbr. xi. 3, irLurti voovpiov KarrjpTta-OaL 
Tovg aiwms pT^/mTi @€ov). 

1 It is worthy of notice that this very phrase ‘ rex seeculorum ’ 
is introduced into the African Creed of Augustine and of 
Fulgentius of Kuspe : Hahn, Bibl, d, Symb. pp. 30, 33. 
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So Gregory of Nazianzus in a summary exposi- 
tion of the Creed in connexion with Baptism explains 
the .first clause : ‘ Believe that the whole woi^ld, all 
‘ that is seen and all that is unseen, was made of God 
‘ (irapai Oeov yci/o/xcvov) out of that which was not, and 
‘ that administered hy the providence of Him who 
‘ made it, it receives its change to the better (ryv cts 
‘to KptLTTOv pLeraPoXyjv)! 

In tliis respect the title ‘ All-sovereign ’ iravr ok par (op 
stands in a significant contrast to KoerpLOKpartap ‘world- 
sovereign,’ which is applied to adverse powers, who 
hold at present a partial and permitted (Luke iv. 6) 
sway. So Scriptpire recognises the disorder of the 
world as it falls under our present observation but 
points to a larger view and an ultimate fulfiliiient of 
life which corresponds with the perfect will of God. 

It was fortuil'afo that the Greek tr^^islation of the 
Creed gave occasion to Pearson to dwell upon the 
‘all-sovereignty’ of God as distinct from Ilis ‘al- 
miglitiness’; but it has been a great loss to popular 
theology that an abstract conception of infinite power 
has commonly taken the place of the Biblical revela- 
tion of the actual dominion of God over all that He 
has made. 



NOTE 


The Christology op the New Testament. 



The Advocate^ ei^en fJs Tlohf Spirit ivhom the Father will 
send in rup name^ He shall teach poa all things. 

St John xiv. 20. 



"Vr 0 exercise can give a more vivid impression of note vi. 

the historical truth and unity of the writings 
of th(j New T(‘stament than an inv(istigation of the 
gradual unfolding of tlie teaching on the Person of 
Christ wliich they contain in connexion with the 
circuinstanc(\s under wliich the several statenuuits are 
given. « In the early chapters of the Acts, for example, 
it is possible to see how the x\postles w(n‘e enabled 
st(^p by step, ^und(T the guidance £)f the S[>irit, to 
apprehend naturally (so to s])eak) the divine character 
of Him with Whom they had ‘companied^ as men 
with Man. On the other Iiand it is impossible to 
understand how any one writing first when the belief 
of the Church was already shaped could liave traced 
the successive phases through which it passed in the 
first days. The record is evidently a direct transcript 
from life. 

In studying the subject the student should consider 
the self-revelation of the Lord as given in the history 
of the Gospels, and then the apostles^ announcement 
of the Christ in their prei^ching and in their epistles. 
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Method of Study, 

NOTE VI. A brief outline of a plan of inquiry which has been 
found useful is all that can be given here. 

I. , The self-revelation of the Lord. 

i. In the Synoptists. 

(а) To the confession of St Peter at Csesarea 

Philippi. 

(б) From St Peter’s confession to the 

Ascension. 

ii. In St John. 

(a) The revelation to the world (i. 19 — 
xii. 50). 

{h) The revelation to the disciples (xiii. 
— xxi). 

II. The apostolic announcement. 

i. The testimony of the apostles of the cir- 

cumcision. 

(a) Acts i. — xii. The preaching of St Peter. 
{h) The Epistle of St James. 

(c) The first Epistle of St Peter (2 Peter, 
Jude). 

The central thought in this group of writings is 
that Jesus of Nazareth is the Christ of prophecy. 

'The first Epistle of St Peter forms a transition to 
the writings of St Paul ; and the w^hole group leads 
up to the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

ii. The testimony of St Paul. 

(a) Acts xiii. — xxviii. The preaching of St 
Paul. 
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(b) The Epistles. 

(1) 1, 2 Thessalonians, 

(2) 1, 2 Corinthiam, Galatians, Romans. 

(3) The Epistles of the Captivity to 
. Churches {Philijypia'ns, Colossians, 

Rphesiam). 

(4) The personal letters (1 2, Timothy, 

Titus, PMUmort). 

Tn those th^ central thought is that of the Ascended 
and glorified Clirist. 

iii. The testimony on the eve of the Coming. 

{a) The Epistle to the Hebrews. 

(b) The Apocalypse. ^ 

In those Clirist is shewn, under two aspects, to 
offer thf^ ideal fulfilment of all the divine promises. 

iv. The testimony of the N('av Church. 

^TJie Epistles of St JoJgi,* 

The Gospel of St John (i. 1 — 18). 

The revelation of the Eternal, Immanent, Incarnate 
Word. 

In the following five passages the student will 
find a view of Christ’s Person and Work in the chief 
aspects. 

I. The teaching of gT Paul. 

i. The So7i in self humiliation ; Jesus in exaltor^ 
tion: Phil. ii. 5 — 11. 

ii. The Son in relation to all created being: Col. 
i. 15—20. 


W. 
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NOTE VI. iii. Christ and the believer: Eph. i. 3 — 14. 


II. The teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The So7i and hnmaniiy ^fallen inan) 
Hehr. ii. 5—18. 

III. The teaching of St Joun. 

The Wo?'d aiid the Word Incarrmte : 

1—18. 



NOTE VII. 

Tuk Univehsality of tj£e Ohauaoteh of 
THE LoKD. 



Come u7ito J/f’, all ye that lahovr and are heaAnj laden ^ 
and I will give you rest. 


Matt. xi. 28. 


If any man thirsty let him eonw unto Me and drink. 

John vii. 37. 

I am the vine, ye are *he I tranches. , , 

John xv. 5. 



M r GolcWiii Smith has given in a Lecture On note vii. 

some m.'pposed Oonseqtiences of the Doctrine of 
Historical Progress, a view of tlic moral evidence for 
*the Gospel furnished by the Character of the Lord 
which deserves the most careful {^ttcmtion. A few 
extracts will be suliicieiit to show the insight and 
breadtX of sympathy with which the study is drawn. 

‘‘ The Typo of Character set forth in the Gosp(‘l 
history is ^])Solute embodimeinb ^f Love both in 
the way of action and afTection, crowned by the 
highest possible exhibition of it in an act of the 
most transcend(mt self-devotion to the interest of thij 
human race. This being the case, it is difficult to s(‘e 
how the Christian morality can ever be brought into 
antagonism with the moral progress of mankind ; or 
how the Christian typ(j of Character can ever be left 
behind by the course of human development, los(^ the 
allegiance of the moral world, or give place to a 
newly emerging and higher ideal. This typci, it 
would appear, being perfect, will be final. It will 
be final, not as precluding future history, but as 
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NOTE VI r. comprcho Haling it The moral o/lbrts of all agos/to 
the consummation of the worlds will he efforts to 
realize this character, and to make it actually, as it 
is potentially, universal. While those efforts are 
being carried on under all the various circumstances 
of life and society, and under all the various moral 
and intellectual conditions attaching to particular 
men, an infinite variety of characters, personal and 
national, will be produced ; a variety ranging from 
the highest human grandeur down to the very vergij 
of the grotesque. But these characters, with all 
their variations, will go beyond their source and their 
ideal only as the, rays of light go beyond the sun. 
Humanity, as it passes through phase after phase of 
the historical movement, may advance indefinitely in 
excellence; but its advance will be an indefinite 
approximation td the Christian Type. ! divergence 
from that type, to whatever extent it may take place, 
will not be progress, but debasement and corruption. 
In a moral point of view, in short, the world may 
abandon Christianity, but it can never advance be- 
yond it. This is not a matter of authority, or even 
of Revelation. If it is true, it is a matter of reason 
as much as anything in the world. 

“ There are many peculiarities arising out of per- 
sonal and historical circumstances, which are incident 
to the best human characters, and which would pre- 
vent any one of them from being universal or final 
as a type. But the Type set up in the Gospels as 
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finals universal, a^nd 

thft Christian Type seems to have escaped all these 
peculiarities, and to stand out in unapproached purity 
as well as in unapproached perfection of moral ex- 
cellence. 

The good moral characters which we see among 
men fall, speaking broadly, into two general classes ; 
those which excite our reverence and those which 
excite our love 

“ Now, if .the type proposed in the Crospels for our 
imitation were characteristically noble or characteris- 
tically amiable, characteristically grand or characteris- 
tically beautiful, it might have gi'eat moral attractions, 

but it would not be universal or final. It would 

% 

belong to one peiailiar luanisphere of character, and 
even though man might not yet actually have trans- 
cended it, ‘the ideal would lie k^yond it; it would 
not remain ^for ever the mark and goal of our moral 
progress. But the fact is, it is neither characteris- 
tically nobler and grand, nor characteristically amiable 
and beautiful ; but both in an equal degree, perfectly 
and indistinguishably, the fusion o*f the two classes 
of qualities being complete, so that the mental eye, 
though it be strained to aching, cannot discern wliether 
that on which it gazes be more the object of reverence 
or of love. 

“There are differences again between the male 
ancl female character, under which, nevertheless, we 
divine that there lies a real identity, and a consequent 
tendency to fusion in the ultimate ideal. Had the 
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NOTK VII. Gospel type of character been stamped with the 
peculiar marks of either sex, we should have felt 
that there was an ideal free from those peculiarities 
beyond it. But this is not the case. It exhibits, 
indeed, the peculiarly male virtue of courage in the 
highest degree, and in the form in which it is most 
clear of mere animal impetuosity and most evidently 
a virtue; but this form is the one common to bot^i 

sexes, as the annals of martyrdom prove, 

“ There is an equally notable absence of any of the 
peculiarities which attend particular callings and 
modes of life, and which, though so inevitable under 
the circumstances of human society, that we have 
learnt to think them beauties, would disqualify a 
Character for being universal and the ideal’. The 
Life depicted in the Gospel is one of pure beneficence, 
disengaged from all peculiar social circjxiqstances, yet 
adapted to all 

The Christian Type of Character, if it was con- 
structed by human intellect, was constructed at the 
confluence of three races, the Jewish, the Greek, and 
ihe Roman, each of which had strong national pecu- 
liarities of its own. A single touch, a single taint of 
any one of those peculiarities, and the character 
would have been national, not universal; transient, 
not eternal : it might have been the Iiighest character 
in history, but it would have been disqualified for 
being the ideal. Supposing it to have been human, 
whether it were the eflfort.of a real man to attain 
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mferal excellence, or a moral imagination of the writers noti: vli. 
of the tGospels, the chances, surely, were infinite 
against its escaping any tincture of the fanaticism, 
formalism, and exclusiveness of the Jew, of the 
political pride of the Roman, of the intellectual piide 
of the Greek. Yet it has entirely escaped them all. 

‘^Historical circumstances affect character some- 
times directly, sometimes by way of reaction. The 
formalism of .the Pharisees might have been expected 
to drive any character with which it was brought into 
collision into the opposite extreme of laxity ; yet no 
such effect can be discerned. Antinoraianisni is clearly 
a deflection from the Christian paj^tern, and the oft- 
spriiig of a subsequent age. 

“ The political circumstances of J uda3a, as a country 
suffering from the oppression of foreign conquerors, 
were calculg-ted to produce in the* 02)pressed J ews 
either insurrectionary violence (which was constantly 
breaking out) or the dull apathy of Oriental sub- 
mission. Rub the Life which is the example of 
Christians escaped both these natural impressions. 

It was an active and decisive attack on the evils of 
the age; but the attack was directed not against 
political tyranny or its agents, but against the moral 
corruption which was its source 

“ The essence of man’s moral nature, clothed with 
a personality so vivid and intense as to excite through 
all ages the most intense affection, yet divested of all 
those peculiar characteristics, the accidents of place 
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NOTE VII. and time, by which human personalities are mark6d, 
--what other notion than this can philosophy* form of 
Divinity manifest on earth 1 ” 

Lectures on the IStudy of Ulstory pp. 133 — 142. 

Oxford, 1865. 



NOTE VIII. 


The Blood op Christ 



The blood of Jems His iSon deanseth us from all sin, 

1 John i. 7. 


The blood is the life. 


Deut. xii. 23. 



FTllIE interpretation of the passages in the New 
Testament which refer to the blessings obtained 
by the ‘ TJlood ’ of Christ must rest finally upon the 
interpretation given to tlie use of Blood in the sacri- 
ficial system of the 0. T. Our ow^ natural associa- 
tions with Blood t(aid, if not to mislead, at least to 
obscure^thc ideas which it suggested to a Jew. 

“And here it is obvious tliat the place occupied 
by Blood in.+Jie Jewish sacrifices wp,.^ connected with 
the general conception attached to it throughout the 
Pentateuch. The Blood is tln^ seat of Life in such a 
sense that it can be spoken of directly as the Life 
itself (Geii. ix. 4 ; Deut. xii. 23). More exactly the 
Life is said to be ‘in the Blood’ (Lev. xvii. 11). 
Hence it was forbidden to oat liesli with the blood 
(Gen. ix. 4; Lev. vii. 26 f. ; xvii. 11 fT.; Deut. xii. 
23 f.); a man might not use another’s life for the 
support of his pliysical life. 

“For it must bo observed that by the outpouring 
of the Blood the life which was in it was not destroyed, 
though it was separated from the organism which it 
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NOTii VIII. had before quickened (Gen. iv. 10 j corap. Hebr. 
xii. 24-; Apoc. vi. 10). 

“ This proliibitioii of the use of Blood as food gave 
occasion for tlie clearest declaration of its significance 
in sacrifice ; I will even set iny face against that soul 
that eateth bloody and will cut him off from among the 
people. For the soul (fife) of the flesh is in the blood; 
and I have given it to you upon the altar to make an 
atonement for your souls {Uves)^ for the Mood it atones 
through the soul (life), i.e. its atoning virtue lies not 
in its material substance but in the life of which it is 
the ‘ vehicle ’ (Lev. xvii . 1 0 f ). Moreover, the Blood 
already shed is clistinctly troatcjd as living. When 
it is S])rinkled ‘ upon the altar ’ it makes atonement 
in virtue of the ‘ life* which is in it. 

‘^Thus two distinct ideas were included in the 
sacrifice of a victim, the death of the yictiiu by the 
shedding of its blood, and the liberation, so to speak, 
of the principle of life by which it had been animated, 
so that this life became available for another end. 
The ritual of sacrifice took account of both these 
moments in the symbolic act. The slaughtering of 
the victim, which was properly the work of the 
offerer, was sharj)ly separated from the sprinkling of 
the blood which was the exclusive work of the priest. 
The death was inflicted by him wlio in his representa- 
tive acknowledged the due punishment of his sin; the 
bringing near to God of the life so rendered up was the 
office of the appointed mediators between God and 
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in the Mosaic sacrifices. 

meh. Pcath and life were both exhibited, death as ]sote viii. 
the* consequence of sin, and life made by the Divine 
appointment a source of life. And it is worthy of 
notice that ihese two tlioughbs of the shedding and of 
the 'sprinkling of the Blood, which embrace the two 
elements m the conception of atonement were ecjually 
expressed by one word rendered outpouring of blood 
(Hebr. ix. 22, aipaT€K)(V(ria). Thus th(^ lift*, was first 
surrendered and then united with Cod. 

“So far the thoughts suggested by the Jewish 
animal sacrilices sc'.em to be ch*ai' ; but they were 
necessarily imperfect and transitional. The union 
between the ofterer and th(5 offtoingiwas conveiitional 
and not real. Tlie victim wa.s irrational, so that 
there c<^uld bo no true fttllow.ship bt'twetoi it and the 
offender. Its deatli was involuntary, .so that it could 
not embody jn the highest form ^ .surrender to the 
Divine will. 

“ All that xV'as foreshadowed by the Mosaic sacrifi- 
cial system, all that was from the nature of the case 
wanting in it, (Christ supplied. With Him, the Son 
of Man, all men are made capable; of vital union : in 
Him all men find their true life. His sacrifice of 
Himself, through life and through death, was in 
every part a reasonable service ; He endured the 
Cross at the hands of men ; He was at once ‘ offered ’ 
and ‘ offered himself^ (Hebr. ix. 14, 28) : a7id hj Ills 
own blood IIo entered m into the holy places havmg 
obtained etef^ial redemption for ns (Hebr. ix. 12). 
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VIII. “Thus in accordance with the typical teachingfof 
the Levitical ordinances the Blood of Chript repre- 
sents Christ’s Life (1) as rendered in free self- 
sacrifice to God for men, and (2) as brought into 
perfect fellowship with God, having been set free by 
death. The Blood of Christ is, as shed, the Life of 
Christ given for men, and, as oflered, the Life of Christ 
now given to nnui, the Life which is tlie s})ring of 
their life (John xii. 24). In each case <he efficacy of 
. the Life of Christ depends, from man’s side, on the 
incorporation of the believer ‘ in Christ.’ 

“It will be evident from wliat has bocm said that 
while tlie thought of Clirist’s Blood (as shed) includes 
all that is involved in Christ’s Dcatli, tlie Death of 
Christ, on the other hand, expresses only a part, the 
initial part, of the whole concc^ption of (fiirist’s Blood. 
The Blood always includes the though, t of the life 
preserved and active beyond death. 

“ This conception of the Blood of Christ is fully 
brought out in the fundamental passage, Jolin vi. 
53 — 56. Participation in Christ’s Blood is participa- 
tion in llis life {v, 56). But at the same time it is 
implied throughout that it is only through His 
Death — His violent Death — that His Blood can be 
made available for men. 

“In the other passages of St John’s writings, 
where reference is made to the Blood of Christ, now 
one part of the whole conception and now the other 
predominates. In Apoc. i.- 5, unto Him tlM loveth us, 
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and loosed us from our shis hi/ his hlood, and in Apoc. note viii. 
V. 9, Thou wast slain, and didst purchase unto Goxl 
with thy blood, the idea of the single act, the pouring 
out of blood dn death, is most prominent and yet not 
exclusively present. Iji the one case the present 
participle (///m that loveth) seems to extend the act 
beyond the moment of accomplishment ; and in the 
other with {in) Thy blood is felt to add something to 
wast slain wliieli is not included in it. The Blood is 
not simply the price by which the redeemed were 
purchased but the power liy which they Avi^re (piick- 
ened so as to be capable of belonging to God. 

“ On the otlujr hand in Apoc. xii. 1 1 , they over- 
came him because of the blood of the Lamb, Apoc. vii. 

14, they^ washed their robes, and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb, 1 John i. 7, the, blood of Jesus 
his Sou cleanseth us from all sin, tHje conception of 
the Blood as tin energetic power, as a fountain of 
life, opened by death and llowing still, i'; clearly 
marked. 

“ This latter thought explains thv^ stress which 8t 
Johji lays on the issue of the IJood and the water 
from the side of the Lord after the Crucifixion (John 
xix. 34 ; 1 John v. That which was outwardly, 

physically, death, was yet reconcileable with life. 

Christ lived even in Death and through Death. 

‘'In the Epistle to the Hebrews the manifold 
efficacy of Christ’s Blood is directly illustrated by a 
parallel with two representative sacrifices, the Cove- 

W. 
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The idea of Blood * 

nant Sacrifice by which Israel was brought into 
fellowship ' with God (Hebr. ix. 15 ff.), and the Ser- 
vice of the Day of Atonement, by which the broken 
fellbwship was again restored (Hebr. ix. lift*.) 

“The Blood of Christ is the Blood of* the New 
Covenant: Hebr. ix. 1511. Comp. Matt. xxvi. 28; 
Mk. xiv. 34; Lc. xxii. 20; 1 Cor. xi. 25, 27 (cp. 1 Cor. 
X. 16); and it is the Blood through which He as our 
High Priest outers into the Presence of God for us : 
Hebr. ix. 12, 23 ft'.; comp. xiii. 12, i. 3. These two 
aspects of the truth need to bo carefully regarded. 
By ‘sprinkling’ of Christ’s Blood the believer is first 
brought into fellowship with God in Christ; and in 
the imperfect conduct of his personal life, the life of 
Christ is continually communicated to him fo|; growth 
and cleansing. He himself enters into the Divine 
Presence ‘in the Blood of J(‘sus’ (Hebr. x. 19) 
surrounded, as it were, and supi)orteU by the Life 
which flows from Him. 

“Similar thoughts find expression in the other 
writings of the N(;w Testament. Thus we read with 
])redominant reference to the initial act of salvation : 

The church of God, vjhich he j^^Tchaned with his 
OiJiM blood. 

Ye were redeemed... with j^recioits blood, as of a lamb 
without blemish and without spot, even the blood of 
Christ. 

Having made peace through the blood of his cross. 

“But even in such cases the first a,ct is not re- 


Col. i. 20. 



m the New Testament. 
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garded. as an isolated act of forgiveness., It is the noth viii. 
beginnijjg of a state which continues : 

Miioh more then, being now justified hy his blood, Rom. v. 
shall we be 'saved from the wrath of God through him. 

*In whom we have our redenvption through his Eph. i. 7. 
blood, the forgiveness of our tresimsses, according to the 
riches of his grace. 

But now in Christ Jesus ye that once were far q/fEph. 
are made nighjn the blood of Christ, 

III other places the thought of the continuous 
efficacy of Christ’s lllood as a power of life is even 


more conspicuous : 

To the elect... unto obedience and sprinkling of the^ i. 1, 
blood of Jesus Christ. 

How much more shall the blood of Christ, who 
through the eternal Bpirlt offered himself without 
blemish unto God, cleanse your conscience from dead 
works to serve the living God 1 

Having therefore, brethren, boldness to enter into Hohr. x. 
the holy place in the blood of Jesus, hy the way which 
he dedicated for us, a new mid living* way .. . 

(Ye are come nigh) to Jesus the mediator of a new Hcbr. xih 
covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling that speaketh 
better than that of Abel. 

“ The two elements which are thus included in 


the thought of Christ’s Blood, or, in the narrower 
sense of the word, of Christ’s Death and Christ’s 
Blood, that is of Christ’s Death (the Blood shed) and 
of Christ’s. Life (the Blood offered), are indicated 


10— 2 
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NOTE VIII. clearly in [God'] is faithful and righteous *o for- 
lJohni.9. give us our sins (the virtue of Christ’s Death); and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness (the virtue of 
Christ’s Life).*” 

1 Additional note on 1 John i. 7. Compare also a very 
suggestive note of Prof. Milligan, Tiw lieaurrcction of the 
Lord^ pp. 263 IT. 



KOTE JX. 

The Communion of Haints* 


^ Tliis papc3r was read at the Church Congress at Leicester 
in 18H0. In answer to many reciucsts to reprint it, I have 
ventured to place it here as placing some of the thoughts which 
I have been anxious to suggest in a practical form. A com- 
memorfition of Benefactors was commenced at Peterborough 
in 1881. 



Ye are all one man In Christ Jesus. 

(Jal. iii. 28. 


There is one body and one Spirit. 


Eph. i\\ 4. 



I. rilHE id(‘a of a comniiiiiion of saints includos noth i\. 

A two main thoughts — the thought of a life 
wider tlian the lih* of st*.n.se; and the thought of a life 
under conditions different from those of earth. The 
eonimunion is a communion of saints as saints, and 
not as uKui under the present conditions of humanity. 

It is independcmt of limitations of time and spac(', 
both in its range and hi its fulhlnKuit. Each tliought 
is of the liig'li^*.st practical iinportancl^i, 

1. Of the many great conceptions which are 
cIiaracterLstic of our generation — voices of God, as J 
believe, calling us to unregarded truths in Ilis Word 
— no one is more characteristic than that of the 
(h'piuuhmce of man on man as well as on nature. 

We are h^arning, by the Indp of many teachers, the 
extent and the authority of the dominion wliicli the 
dead exercise over us, and whicli we oursc^lves are 
sliaping for our descendants. We feel, as perhaps it 
MUXS impossible to feel before, how at every moment 
influences from the past enter our souls, and how we 
in turn scatter abroajl that which will be fruitful in 
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NOTE IX. the distant ^future. It is becoming clear to us that 
we are literally parts of others and they of us. 

Dependence is, indeed, an inexorable law of 
natural life. Our faith has anticipated the conclu- 
sion and hallowed it. Men must be clependent on 
one another. For saints this dependence is trans- 
figured into fellowshi[). The belies recognises that 
tlie powrjr which acts upon him from witliout is 
the expression of a spiritual life. He sees that the 
image of Christ’s Body gives the truest possible view 
of the relation in which all who are ‘in Him’ stand 
to one another. The one life, tlie one Spirit, by 
which they are unii/cd to their Head, united eternally, 
unites them in time to one another. In that divine 
vision life appears in the fullest proportions wo can 
yet apprehend. We turn from the living to the d(^ad, 
and, as we conten.p^ate the splendour of th(^ heritage 
which they have be(jueathed to us, w(^ confess with 
no unworthy self-disparagement that without them 
we are incomplete. We turn from the dead to the 
li\ing, and as we trace the lineaments of a divine 
likeness in those about us, we give thanks without 
presumption that there are saints now. 

2. Again, this vast life which reaches through 
all time is in its nature beyond time. We are con- 
strained, in our attempts to give distinctness to it, to 
use the language of earth, but in itself the spiritual 
life, of which the Communion of Saints is the fore- 
taste, belongs to another order. ^ And, however hard 
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reaches through all life, 

it may \)e to pierce the veil of phenomena, this is what note jx. 
our faitii claims of us to aim at. Our efforts, in 
otlier words, must be directed not to materializing 
lieaven, but to discerning the divine, tlie eternal, in 
eai’th. As it* is, w’e too often communicate our own 
deaduess to the creation, whicli is waiting for the 
manifestation of the Sons of God; and rest when we 
ar(' bidden to enter the unseen. Yet we do not doubt 
in theory that*wc arc immortal beings moving among 
tlie works of Cod, accomplishing His purposes, minis- 
tering to His glory ; and if the life which angels con- 
template with eager desire is poor to us, it is only 
because we allow our eyes to be< satisfied with the 
surface. 

Tlit^ teaching of Scripture guards us against this 
perilous blindness. The words of the Lord and of 
His Apostlef^^assurc us that eternal Jife is here. Our 
blessings and our struggles lie now ‘in the heavenly 
realm’ (er rots eVempan'ots) ‘ Our life hath been hid in 
Cod.’ ‘ We have come to a heavenly Jerusalem, to 
an innumerable company of angefs, to the general 
assembly and church of the first-born.’ Th(i com- 
munion of saints in the largest sense, the communion 
of angels and men, of men already perfected, aiid of 
men struggling towards the crown which is pnjpared 
for them, is a present reality. There is one di\'iiie 
kingdom, and there arc many worlds. Tljere is one 
life which finds expression in many forms, but that 
life is greater, deeper than all. 
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Commemoration 


NOTE IX. II. How, then, can we realise it ? The ’answer 
. will naturally take account of the two sides of man’s 
life. Each believer has his individual character, 
which must be hallowed as though he were alone; 
and he brings this to the service of the whole body of 
which he is a part. The communion of saints must, 
therefore, be realised socially and personally — socially, 
to speak briefly, by commemoration, personally by 
meditation. 

1. I3ut here as elsewhere the social lif(? is the 
true starting point of the personal life. We turn 
then first to public commemoration as furnishing the 
occasion througli Which individual fellowship with the 
spiritual world is quickened and guided. And in this 
respect no one can fail to have felt how imperfectly 
our Kalendar reflects the divine history of the 
Church. Wo nru«t ask when we took upon it 
whether we do indeed believe in the continuous 
manifestation of the Spirit, and claim descent from 
an ancestry of saints. The Apostolic age stands 
there without preparation and without sequel. The 
old dispensation finds no representative from among 
the heroes of faith, lawgiver, or prince, or prophet, 
Enoch or Elijah, Moses or David, Samuel or Isaiah. 
The new dispensation finds no representative from 
among those, who in Christ’s name and by Christ’s 
power brought modern life and thought into His 
service. A few names, a few events, indeed, which 
witness to an effort after 'a larger sympathy, still 
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keep* a place in it; but even these cease with Hugh notk ix. 
of Lincoln and Richard of Chicliester, before our own 
Church entered on its characteristic work in the old 
world or in the new. 

As a necessary consequence of this narrow range 
of the commemoration of saints among us, our type of 
saintship has been dwarfed and impoverislied ; it has 
been removed far from the stir and conflicts of ordi- 
nary action. The kingly type and the prophetic type, 
the type of the artist and of the poet and of tlie 
scholar, have been put aside. We do not turn to 
those by whom these characters have been fullilled in 
Christ’s strength as th(3 peers of mai’iyrs and apostles. 

We do not seek in their examples the pledge of the 
consecration of gifts similar, however small, among 
ourselves. 

And yet ^’^3 cannot afford to di-spf'nse with the 
widest t(N‘icliing of consecrated lives. We daily lose 
inucli by not placing these in their right position in 
the open teaching of the Church. 

It is triKi, indeed, that every type of essential 
human excellence coexists in Christ, the Son of Man ; 
but we, ‘ who are but parts, can see but part — now 
tills, now that.’ We have no power to apprehend 
directly elements which are combined with others in 
an absolute ideal. It is only through Christ’s servants 
each realising, according to his nature, his endowments, 
his age, his country, some, feature in the Christly life 
that we coiiie ^o have a real sense of the fulness of 
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NOTK IX. His humanity. The many typical characters who 
foresliaclowcd Him find their counterpart in the many 
saints 'wlio offer for our welcome and our study the 
riches of His manhood. Nor do they in^ the least 
degree trench upon His inviolable honour. Their 
saintliness is wholly from Him. They are what they 
are, so far as we call them to mind and seek their 
fellowship, by His presence. He in them and they in 
Him. They have made His power visible; and for 
this we arc bound to commemorate them, and their 
Lord through them. 

The neglect or the indifference of centuries, no 
less than the discordances which are found in every 
life, involves such commemoration in groat dilliculties. 
Yet our faith encourages us to face them ; and in 
many cases the solution will come through obvious 
channels. Ther^ pe few parishes which do not in- 
clude in their amials some names fitted to recall 
memories of Christ's manifold victories through be- 
lievers. A dedication festival may not unfrequently 
lay open a fruitful page of Christian work. Our 
Cathedrals, again, arc monuments of sacrifice and 
service which constrain us to recall Christ’s Avorking 
through those whose benefactions we inherit. Most 
of us, I fancy, have been deeply stirred by the com- 
memoration services of College and University. We 
have wondered, perhaps, that the use is not universal. 
At Peterborough, in old time, to take one instance, 
almost every abbot had his memorial day, and four 
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times in the year, in the Ember weeks, all were note ix. 
cointnemoratod together. There is surely here some- 
thing for, us to embody under new forms of thought. 

I shoukr be the last to forget or to disparage ^he 
services of unknown benefactors. These have in a 
large degree made life for us what it is. Tliese have 
their own commemoration wlien we recall the progress 
of the agcis. But there are others who stand out as 
leaders, as representatives. (Jifts, labours, thoughts 
of distinguishable ancestors go to swell our spiritual 
patrimony. It may have been by some conspicuous 
work ’which was nobly spread over a lifetime : it may 
have been by some sweet trait whic|i was just seen in 
a crisis of trial j but ‘here and here’ they liave helped 
us, ami if we are to enjoy the fulness of their service 
we must solemnly recall it. Bi doing this we arrogate 
to ourselves no authority of final judgment by grateful 
celebration. Vo recognise a blessing ; and, so far, 
we acknowledge God’s love in him by whoso ministry 
it was shewn to us. Nor would it, I think, be difficult 
to make a list of names from our own Church which 
all would accept as worthy of memory, names of rulers 
and scholars, of men who taught by their words and 
by their lives, who spread the faith and deepened our 
knowledge of it. 

Such commemoration of men, such peopling with 
familiar forms of the vacancies of All Saints’ Day, 
such filling up the noble but blank outlines of the 
Te Deumy would help us to understand better, as. a 
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.NOTE IX. society, tlio vastness of the Christian life ; hut wo 
require al;,o the commemoration of ideas (if I may so 
sj)eah) in order tliat we may hear in mind tlie new 
conditions of the spiritual life, which, as we have 
seem, are sni(,i]fested hy the belief in thy^ Communion 
of Saints. And In^re one festival still survives hy 
name in onr Kalendar which completely expresses 
])art of what I mean, the Festival of tlie Transfigu- 
ration. The Transfiguration is tlie revelation of tin* 
potential spirituality of the earthly life in the highest 
outward form. In that the present and tlu^ past are 
seen in a fellowship of glory ; and the futun*. in its 
great features lies open for consideration. Such an 
(‘vent, distinct in its teacliing from the llesui'rection, 
and yet closcdy akin to it, calls for mor(‘, rvligions 
recognition than it receives. It is able, if we enter 
into its meaning, to bring vividly before us the reality 
of a communion of the living and the dvad. Here, as 
elsewhere, tin? Lord, as the 8011 of Man, gives the 
measure of the capacity of humanity, and show^s that 
to which He lead^ those who are united with Him. 

Tlie festival of the Transfiguration furnishes an 
opportunity for bringing out the idea of the widest 
fellowship of men. The festival of 8t Michael and All 
Angels furnishes an opportunity for bringing out the 
complementary idea of the interpenetration of human 
life by life of another order. And if it be true (and 
who has not felt it?) that ‘the world’ — the world of 
sense — ‘ is too much wdth us,’ then a remedy is here 
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offered for our use. The reserve and the revelations Nor 
of vScrifiture are equally eloquent. I will notice one 
pf)int only, which se(ims to ho practically overlooked. • 
We cohimoiily limit our iiotion of angelic scawice to 
ptTsonal -ministration. No douht Scripture dwells 
.s]>ecially on this kind of ollice ; hut it indicates yet 
more, a ministration of angels in nature, whicdi brings 
both tlKun and the world closer to incm. Tlnu’e is, 

I V(‘utnre to think, something in this aspect of our 
subject worthy of atkmtion. Perhaps ojie effect of th(‘ 
growing clearness with wdiich we apprchfmd tluj laws ^ 
of physical phenol ne]ia is to bring out into prominence 
the thought of the powcTs which work accjording to 
them. The s(ms(^ of action by la^ 2)lac(‘S the agent 
very near to us, ‘ 1 can see,’ writ(*s one who ^vas 
hims(df a distinguished physiologist, ‘ nothing in all 
natun^ but the loving acts of sjuritual beings.’ How- 
evi^r strango'^thc conception ina^^ be, it contains, 1 
belii'vc, truths which wo have* not yet mastei-ed. And 
in this Hispect we commonly embarrass f>urselves by 
mentally presenting all action under the forms of 
human action. Sjiirit, it is obvious, may act in other 
ways ; and our festival of the lieavonly onh'r remains 
to help us little by little to ai)prehend in this larger 
sense the revelation of the Communion of Saints. 

2. So far we have seen how public commemo- 
ration can supply examples and thoughts towards 
realising the Communion of Saints. These 'are made 
effective personally by meditation. And, to our great 
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Commemoration made 


KOTK IX. Joss, the faculty and the habit of meditation have not 
as yet been cultivated among us. Our national cha- 
• racter, and, at present, the prevailing spirit di realism 
are milieu from it. Yet the praise to God’s .glory which 
comes through the devout consideration of His action 
in men is true work. This is a subject for spiritual 
raeflitatioii ; and periods of quiet retirement may be 
made available for pursuing it. 

Hut, as it is, we are apt to dwell on the littlenesses 
of men, or if not, upon the picturesque aspects of their 
lives, to bring them down in some measure to our level, 
and nof to aspire to tlieir highest. 

It is, however, through such aspiration alone, 
quickened by the thoughtful study of that which the 
Spirit wrought in them, that we can enter into fellow- 
ship with their true life. Weaknesses, faults, errors, 
accidents of time and place, fall away. We learn to 
look upon the loVd, the courage, the i'ith, the self- 
sacrifice, the simplicity of truth which they embodied, 
and so become invigorated by vital contact with the 
eternal manifested through men. Wo rise, so far as 
we can rise under the pressure of earthly limitations, 
to some perception of the heavenly life, in which all 
that, is personal is gathered up without the loss of 
personality in One, even ‘ in Christ.’ 

This fellowship of spirit with spirit is closer, and 
may be more powerful, than the precious fellowship 
which we can hold with books. That leads to this. 
TJhe record of a life imaged* in word and deed, the 
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en^gy of a life shewn in thoughts grasped and made note ix. 
ready for use, help to gain an energetic sympathy with 
those who have laboured and written for the truth. 

And theVe is no limit to this inspiring communion, 
it embraces the living and the dead. It acknowledges 
no saddest necessity of outward separation as reaching 
to the region in which it is. It does not even seek 
for tht' confirmation of any visible pledge. It makes 
possible that umty of inward love to which final con- 
quest is promised. It rests on that which is the 
source of action. It imparts to the believer some- 
thing of the strength of every victory of faith. For 
by saints we understand all who welcome and appro- 
priate and shew forth, in whatever way, the gifts of 
the Spirit. We look to the one life, flowing from the 
One Parachute, and, by tracing the manifoldness of 
His action, gain strength for our own task. 

In thj^ c^e also special circumstances will serve 
to determine the peculiar objects of our meditation. 

Our position, our duties, our temptations, our endow- 
ments, will influence our choice. If we are ready to 
follow, Christ, through the Spirit sent in His name, 
will guide us to some one in whom we may study the 
virtue of His presence. 

And in this connexion I cannot forbear to notice 
the possible influence of what we speak of, with too 
little reflection, as Christian names. They are indeed, 
and they can be treated as, the dedication names of 
each believer. 


W. 
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Importance of dwelling 

^OTE IX. Meditation on the saintliness of saintly men must 
be supplemented by meditation on angels, as the ‘re- 
presentatives of the unseen world, if we are to feel 
the full extent of the Communion of Saints. We can- 
not, it is true, presume to press such meditations Into 
detail. It is enough if we recognise the service, the 
-sympathy of Hhe host of heaven’; if we consider all 
that is implied in the most familiar and solemn words 
by which we claim to share their hymns of divine 
praise in our highest act of thanksgiving and com- 
munion. 

III. Briefly, dien, to sum up in another form 
what has been said, wo must, as far as we may be 
able, both in public service and in private thought, 
present and dwell upon the greatest facts, the greatest 
aspects of things, ^the greatest truths, refusing to rest 
on the transitory and temporal, if we ar^ to realise, as 
we can do, the Communion of Saints, the fulness of 
the manifestation of the spiritual life, and its eternal 
power. 

The familiar example of hymns will shew beyond 
question what a capacity there is in this treatment of 
our faith, without any suppression of individual con- 
victions, to unite, to elevate, to inspire, by unseen 
forces, those who are kept apart by intellectual and 
material obstacles. A hymn-book is a confession of 
the Communion of Saints. 

Nor can we forget that -the charge to strive after 
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on the highest ideals. 

th^ fulfilment of this article of our Creed is laid note ix. 
specially upon us. It is peculiar to the Western 
Creeds and^it dates from an era of transition. The re- 
collection of the old Empire, the anticipation of a new 
Empire, stirred the souls of men in the eighth century 
to proclaim a personal force of undying life in the 
spiritual society. It was not enough for them to 
acknowledge their belief in a Holy Catholic Church 
as a great fact : they felt that it must be a source of 
power \ and that conviction they have handed down 
to us that we may realise it now, when some aspects 
of the continuity and solidarity of life have been made 
more evident than in earlier timeis. Modern science 
has given us forms which we can animate. 

There is, indeed, a danger as well as a use in the 
contemplation of great ideals. If they lift us for a 
while above^the strife of details^ i;hey may unfit us 
for dealtlTg with the concrete questions which arise in 
daily work. But this ideal of one spiritual life, seen 
in its many parts through the ages and everywhere 
around us, made our own by the Communion of Saints, 
seems to me to be most practical in its influence. The 
one ground of union is the possession of a common life, 
and not any nicely calculated scheme of compromise. 

To see the life even from afar, to look towards it, is 
in somq degree to reach a serener atmosphere, to feel 
the true proportion of things, to gain the earnest of 
an interpretation of the mysteries by which we are 
perplexed. 
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Universal fellowship 

NOTE IX. This thought of a life eternal, underlying, so* to 
speak, the fleeting phenomena of sense, not future so 
much as shrouded, is characteristic of Christianity ; it 
is included in the fact of the Incarnation, and it meets 
our present distress and disharmony with a message 
of hope. I say * our present distress for do we not 
all sorrowfully admit that the elements of our being 
are unreconciled, that there is on all sides a strenuous 
occupation with the outside of things which tends to 
destroy real reverence ; that even the highest religious 
faculties are engaged or distracted by external de- 
tails? To such discordance and unrest and triviality 
the sense of a present fellowship in an existence in- 
finite in its variety, one in its essence, divine in its 
spring and issue, brings the appropriate and adequate 
help. 

Man is made t9 seek for the rest which it provides. 
Most of those who hear me will remem ber’^die mag- 
nificent myth in the Fheedrus, in which Plato seeks 
to explain the origin of the highest forces in our 
earthly being. On stated days human souls, he says, 
follow in the train of the gods, and rising above the 
world gaze on the eternal and the absolute. It is 
only by strenuous and painful endeavour that they can 
gain for a brief space the vision, which is the ap- 
pointed food of diviner natures. Then they fall to 
earth, and their bodily life corresponds with the range 
and clearness of the celestial Impressions which they 
retiain. So they recognise about them during their 
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eaifthly sojourn the images of higher things., and again 
strive upwards. 

For us* the revelation of Christ has made this 
dream a ‘truth. In Him we see perfect sacrifice, per- 
fect truth, perfect wisdom, perfect love ; and having 
seen it we can discern signs of His Presence in them 
who shew His gifts. He givtis unity, and they reveal 
to us His fulness. Tn our kinsmariship with them we 
welcome tlie pledge of a life which is beyond time! 
Meanwhile, it is a blessing to acknowledge, once and 
again, a spiritual master. W(^ grow stronger by the 
demotion of loyal discipleship. We ‘ see the light and 
whence it flows,’ the light which is life eternal ; and 
‘the Communion of Saints, with its manifold supplies 
of strength, with its boundless wealth of promise, 
becomes a fact of immediate expedience. 


Worthy art Thou, our Lord and our 
God, to receive the glory and the honour 

AND THE POWER : FOR ThOU DIdST CREATE AlL 
THINGS, AND BECAUSE OF ThY WILL THEY WERE, 
AND WERE CREATED. 


NOTE IX. 
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